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Twenty-five cents 





Your Mss 
Will Sell If- 


OUR copy doesn’t sell because (1) 

your basic story idea is trite and you 

don’t know it or (2) you are sending 

it to the wrong market for that type of 

story or (3) you are not using the people 

and places with which you have a feeling connection, which you understand 

emotionally. Imitative plots, wrong markets, thought instead of feeling in 

choice of subject matter—there it is. In ninety-nine out of a hundred un- 

salable manuscripts these are the troubles and (note this) you, the 

writer of that manuscript, are unaware that these are your troubles. 

No one tells you what you ought to know to succeed! Your disappointed 

editor hasn't time, your friends don’t understand, your books on writing can’t 
analyze manuscripts. 

What to do? You'll have to learn these fundamental lessons either by 
heart-breaking trial and error, which may take years, or in a little friendly, 
well-organized study with someone who as fiction editor (Collier’s), writer 
(in Satevepost), and teacher of writers for twenty years has mastered the 
art of telling you what you need to know. On this page last month you read 
about the extraordinary success of a graduate of our Fundamentals cf 

- Fiction Writing. There are others in the whole range of our magazines. 
Next spring Mrs. Uzzell and I hope to have a one or two weeks conference 
here in Stillwater (see local color in sketches alongside) in response to many 
requests, but meanwhile you can make a good start by correspondence. 

Help, the soundest help in the country, on originality in ideas, on mar- 
kets, on finding yourself will be found in our main instruction in our Fiction 
Fundamentals, fee only $35.00. It is fully described in our pamphlet, "Lit- 
erary Services” which is free for the asking; ihis pamphlet also discusses 
agents, selling and learning generally. Send for it! 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM: an editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fee $5. 
A collaborative-consultation criticism, including cppraisal, blue penciling, replotting sug- 
gestions, and advice, $10. These fees are for stories or articles not exceeding 5,000 
words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. The ten doliar fee will be 
deducted from the cost of collaboration entered upon. Collaboration plans explained 
and fees for help with novels on request. Manu- 

scripts thus criticized, if found publishable, will 

be submitted through my New York representa- 

tive without further charge. Inquiries answered 

promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
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More About Pocket Book Reprints 


Editor's Note: 

There's trouble brewing in the pocket book reprint 
field which threatens to devastate the profit that 
authors, printers, publishers and distributors are 
making. Here is a clear thinking analysis of the 
causes. For a complete list of low price reprint 
book publishers, see the Digest for October. 


Sir: 

To give you a comprehensive picture of the 
“headaches” to local and national distributors 
of paper-backed reprint books it is necessary to 
go back to the period preceding the war when 
newsstands were overrun with comic magazines 
and pulp magazines. 

During normal times publishers of both comic 
magazines and pulp magazines were able, due 
to low production costs, to operate with a high 
percentage of unsold copies and still show a 
satisfactory profit on their investment. Increased 
costs all along the line during present conditions 
have changed this picture but paper restrictions 
alone would force present day operations on a 
more economical basis. However, during normal 
times, one publisher would flood the newsstands 
with too many copies and take a 40% return 
or higher, swamping his competition with copies 
stacked so high that the competition was buried. 

This would force competing publishers to print 
. more copies so that their publications could be 
seen, and eventually, almost without exception, 
all publishers of comic and pulp magazines were 
printing and distributing thousands of copies 
over their net sales and even over any possible 
anticipated net sale. This condition resulted in 
newsdealers getting many, many more copies 
than they could sell, cluttered up their news- 
stands and forced both the wholesaler and re- 
tailer to handle a large volume of unsold copies. 

As this practice continued and grew many 
retailers became disgusted and returned current 
copies to wholesalers who, in turn, stripped the 
covers and returned them to the publisher or 
the national distributing company for credit. 

In this vicious circle everyone spent money, 
and more got it back. 

With sales possibilities of paper-backed reprint 
books a proven fact by the publishers first enter- 
ing the reprint field, every printer, publisher or 
individual who can secure the necessary paper 
now seems to be entering the reprint field. The 
result of this is causing the same conditions to 
develop that once applied to comic and pulp 
Magazines. Individuals and companies with no 





Open to any resident of 
the United States 


Awards Totaling 


THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
IN WAR BONDS 
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Department of Drama 
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“PLOT TO” 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight. well knit plot all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots; more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20 day 100% money-back guarantee. 
Buy PLOTTO today, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 


PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E, 12th St., Cincinnati 10, 0. 
Established 1919 
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2 WRITER’S 


SELLS STORY AFTER 5 
WEEKS OF TRAINING 


“After the fifth story-writing assign- 


ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Ft. Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain” Magazine ac- 


cepted a feature. By the twelfth as- 
signment I had a short story in the 
mail.’ 
CLoyce Carter, 
4140 Seventh St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests to 
men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a ‘‘born writer 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination, but 
is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has 
a natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

ere, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 

out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Many of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper- 
trained men and women. ; 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing an keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive aet ual 
assignments just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘breaking in” nev 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive 
suggestions for building up and develop- 
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ing your natural aptitudes. NOTICE TO 
In fact, a stimulating is this associa- 
tion that student members often begin CANADIANS 


to sell their work before they finish the Newspaper Insti- 











course We do not mean to insin ate A gl 
that they sky-rocket into the “‘big tute’s operations 
money,’ or become prominent overnight. in Ganada have 
Most beginnings are made with earn- been approved by 
ings of $25 100, or more, for ma- the Foreign Ex- 
terial that ‘takes “little time to change Control 
stories, articles on JusiIness, 
homemaking, gardening, sports, Board, and to fa- 
activities, etc.—thing hat can easily cilitate all finan- 
be turned out in leisure hours. van nd often cial transactions, 
on the impulse of the momer a special permit 
has been assigned 
For those who want to Chale decuuas 


with the Canadian 
Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal. 


to know — 
Free Writing Aptitude Test 


If you really want to kno ow th 
about your writing ambitio 
our interestir g Writi 
your native abilities is free 
in and send the coupon 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. 
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Newspaper Institute of egy 

One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Dicest, December. 
Miss 
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Mr. 
Address 


All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on 
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DIGEST ; 


experience in the reprint business hear of the 
tremendous sales possibilities and decide on 
print orders with no past sales records upon 
which to gauge requirements or sales possibilities 
of individual titles. Apparently these new book 
publishers are able to obtain low cost produc- 
tion and the difference to them of printing 
200,000 copies or 250,000 copies is so small 
that the larger print order is decided upon with 
wishful thinking. With many of the new paper- 
backed reprint publishers doing the same thing, 
the same condition is fast developing that ex- 
isted prior to the war with comic magazines 
and pulp magazines. Dealers and wholesale dis- 
tributors are being overloaded with too many 
copies. Retail dealers are not equipped to handle 
the large volume of these books they receive 
from the local wholesaler. Practically nothing 
has been done by either the retailer or the 
wholesaler to provide suitable display equip- 
ment for this new and growing business. The 
wholesaler is handicapped in doing what he 
knows should be done because he has a valuable 
franchise to protect—some company with whom 
he is already doing business has started to pub- 
lish, or to distribute nationally, paper-backed 
books and they set his allotments because the 
books are distributed to wholesaler and retailer 
alike on a fully returnable basis. Because these 
print orders are too large in the first place, 
the wholesaler receives too many copies. Be- 
cause the wholesaler MUST distribute the copies 
allotted to him, he MUST overload individual 
retailers. The retailers, with lack of display 
space a problem, return many current copies to 
the wholesaler. The wholesaler goes back to the 
publisher and requests permission to return 
copies that have been prematurely returned to 
him by his retailers. The publisher or national 
distributing companies believe their books should 
ALL be kept on the newsstands and promi- 
nently displayed. The complaints from the re- 
tailer get louder and longer. So do those of 
the wholesaler, who is sitting on a keg of dyna- 
mite wishing to retain the franchises he has 
and afraid to refuse to try and fully co-operate 
with his source of supply or a new competing 
wholesale distributor may be created in his sales 
area. 


The publishers reprints must learn to 
guage actual sales possibilities of individual 
titles, and to establish print orders accordingly ; 
wholesalers must educate retailers to the sales 
possibilities available to them through paper- 
backed books, distributions in large quantities 
must be confined to the retail outlets that can 
SELL large quantities, these outlets must supply 
the necessary space and equipment to properly 
display paper-backed books. 


of 


It has been proven many times that maga- 
zine readers are not, as a rule, consistent readers 
of books and that book readers do not buy many 
magazines. Therefore, the present day readers 
of paper-backed books are presumably readers 
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of higher-priced bound books who now read 
more books because they are. available at more 
moderate prices. There is also a new crop of 
readers altogether that read more and more 
books as additional titles in the 10c to 25c price 
range become available. These readers will buy 
in certain localities if these books are available 
to them in those localities. They will buy in 
certain stores in those localities. Those stores 
must be sorted out from the other stores in the 
same localities that, for one reason or another, 
will never become large retail outlets for paper- 
backed books. Separate display and stock de- 
partments should be provided by the retailer— 
apart from the magazine rack and magazine 
display. Some of the new publishers of cheaply 
priced reprints may fall by the wayside but the 
influx of new publishers and new titles is not 
likely to stop. A mammoth problem lies ahead 
for everyone in the business. It will not be 
solved overnight. We anticipate that it will 
start in two directions at the same time—through 
retailer education and development by the 
wholesaler and through sales educating of the 
publisher by the national distributing company 
handling the national distribution. 

Very truly yours, 

Fawcett Distributing Corporation. 

A. J. CurTier, Circulation Manager, 

22 West Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 


S. F. Bay Area Writers 
Sir: 

Writers of the San Francisco Bay Area, par- 
ticularily those interested in Detective-Mysteries, 
but all others welcomed. We are forming the 
Peacock Quill Writers Club; one branch for the 
East Bay and one for San Francisco and Penin- 
sula section. 

There is no charge for membership and the 
only qualification is that you must produce a 
minimum of three hundred words per day. Age 
and sex no restriction—but the present members 
feel that one should be genuinely interested in 
story production rather than just story appre- 
ciation. 

Address inquiries, with full particulars as to 
age, type of story interested in, to: 

Jimmy ALLAN, Secretary, 
c/o 600 Stanyan St., Apt. No. 37, 
San Francisco 17, Calif. 


Trade Journal Correspondents 
Sir: 

Earlier this Spring we appealed for your as- 
sistance, through your columns, for correspon- 
dents in various areas. 

At that time response was overwhelmingly 
good, but since contacting these correspondents, 
changes have occurred in their army status, so 
that we are again in need of coverage. 


Specifically, we could use regular correspon- 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories and books. 
Because of my experience 
in writing, editorial and 
sales work, | can be of as- 
sistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 





AUTHORS — Send in Your 
Juvenile Manuscripts 


Your manuscript may be one for which we have imme- 
diate use. Mail it at once to America’s book house since 
1873. We act promptly in full protection of your in- 
terests. Do not delay. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT CO., Publishing Division 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. — Se 5, Wl. 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want ’em—40c per 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. A service 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 

















WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


1—WRITERS aERe’s HOW! (Basic Technique)....... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOU RSELVES! (Formulas)...... aa 
3—WRITERS: L ET’ “§ PLOT (Plots for everything)...... 


4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of oa Trade) 2:00 
Also Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghost ing, plots, poetry. 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MILDRED |, REID 
213142 Ridge Blvd., 


Evanston, I!linois 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation. covering Man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sensations, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, Ac- 
tions, Speech (with substitutes for ''said''), Voice, Race, 
Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x9'/2” pages. Bound in green Buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
Flushing, New York 


P. ©. Box 133 
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WRITE A NOVEL 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 


or unsuccessful in it, need a larger oy to expres 
themselves. My NOVEL W —y~ PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive ‘‘Sections,”’ is a d Bhat iv guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, padi me and ex- 


panding the idea, assembl'ng the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic emphasi 
writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to follow, 
sures a soundly built book, the only kind that will 
Why not try this Plan; a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’? as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novels, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


Applegate Scholarship contest: 235 entrants. Winners, 

Jessie Ellison, Florida; Ada Bassett, Massachusetts. 233 

— poets a hope not game 
>} 


poets, versifiers, songw ters 
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1y neglect t 
n? Write tod ay; you are 
Send $1 for trial criti- 


BOZENKILL 
DELANSON, N. 








GET ra NOW! 







IN HL WINNER’S CIRCLI using a SHER 

woop BRIE Sell your wri tz 

WHAT IS a “BRIEF” re words ¢ 
concentrated narrative t, exci 
descriptions, natural cx 1 spa 
kling incidents with plenty of action 

FOURTEEN YEARS OF _TRAVEI AND EXPERIENCE 

ym which = choose YRITE FOR FREE PARTICU 
L ARS, designating type of story you wish to write. Fulfill 


your Any now! I can help you 


‘tA Masterpiece from a Sherwood Brief."' 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
2701's Willow Place, South Gate, Calif. 








WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 
and where to sell. Here is vital instruction for all gag 
writers, beginners and professionals. Third large print- 
ing. Send 25 cents in coin. MAIL IT TODAY. 


DON ULSH STUDIOS 




















518 WRIGHTWOOD, DEPT. W., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 

ELEANOR KING e 
Author's Representative 
BOOKS a PLAYS re SCREEN 
Also facilities for typing manuscripts in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German. 

19 West 44th 

Mu 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 


North and South 
Va.; Alabama; 


dents from the following areas: 


Carolina; Norfolk-Portsmouth, 


Biloxi, Miss. ; Georgia and Boston. 

Regular monthly news reports are needed, 
ind special feature assignments will be made. 
Correspondents must be located near fishing 


and reports must cover activities of com- 
sports. 


*nters 


mercial fishing interests, not 


All interested parties should communicate with 
is first, and with thanks beforehand, I am 
C. E. Pevuissier, Editor, 
Fishing Gazette, 
461 Eighth Ave., 
New York City 1. 


More Correspondents 
Sir: 

As I told you we got very good results from 
the news item you ran for us but there are a few 
states we would like to hear from: Michigan, 
Nebraska, Mi Utah, Idaho, Wy- 
Mississippi, Indiana, Arkansas, and New 


Iowa, nnesota, 


oming, 


Mexico. 
If we can get correspondents and photogra- 
phers from these states, we will have them in 


need so, if you 
news note, 


practically all the states we 
would be so kind as to run 
I would appreciate it very much. 
Gautna P. Hopkins, Associate Editor. 
Quick Frozen Foods, 
1328 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


another 


Trust Fund for Writers 


Sir: 

Harper and Brothers announce that a Eugene 
F. Saxton Memorial Trust has been established 
in memory of the late Eugene F. Saxton who 
for many years, as chief literary editor and ad- 
viser of publishing houses and friend of authors, 
gave his time, labor, and substance to assist and 
encourage writers of distinction, often when they 
were still unrecognized and lacked adequate 
financial resources. 

The purpose of this Memorial Trust is to con- 
tinue Mr. Saxton’s literary benefactions by of- 
fering fellowships with substantial outright grants 
of money to creative writers, especially those who 
have never had books published and who lack 
established publishing connections or other means 
of financial assistance. In founding this Memo- 
rial Trust, Harper and Brothers have contrib- 
uted a substantial sum of money, which may be 
increased from time to time. All funds are at 
the absolute disposal of three trustees who are 
Martha P. Saxton, widow of Eugene F. Saxton; 
Amy Loveman, associate editor of The Satur- 
day Review of Literature and head of the edi- 
torial department of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club; and Edward C. Aswell, editor of general 
publications for Harper and Brothers. 

The fellowships of the Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust will be granted only to creative 
writers who need financial assistance not other- 
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mee wise available to undertake or complete work 
rs definitely projected. They are designed to en- 
led courage distinguished writing in the fields of SELL in THREE MONTHS... 
a fiction, poetry, biography, history, and the essay, OR YOUR MONEY BACK 
due as well as outstanding jobs of re] porting, need -d 
Peg popularizations of knowledge, and original inter- IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 

pretations of cultural trends. The trustees have YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
“ith full and final authority to grant or withhold AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
— fellowships at their discretion. . 

Works of pedantic scholarship or experimental I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 

research in any of the sciences will not qualify, ‘ ‘ < 

nor will projects in any of the non-literary arts. Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Applications from people who have only a vague Juvenile Editors. 
i yearning to write but who cannot produce Now I'm teaching it. 

some evidence of literary talent or a plan foi e 

future work will not be considered. Also 

The trustees will give preference to new and CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 

a unknown writers rather than to established au- iii thie thai 
Sins thors. In awarding fellowships, the trustees 
van, will make no stipulation regarding publication WILL HERMAN 
W vy. of an applicant’s book. Each author who re- Author of ‘My Juvenile, Success Seerets” and 
Jew ceives a fellowship will be free to make a con- SANFORD, FLA. 

tract with any publisher of his own choosing. — 
gra- In general, fellowships will be granted for a ———s 





| in period of one year. Only in exceptional in- NEW WRITERS 


























you secu: ae es fig Ren aren Sar” ike ; 
- wane re will a fe llowship be renewed after its Author of many stories and art‘cles will help you pro- 
ote, expiration. duce salable manuscripts. Write for details. 
TI * hi . P ; “HOW TO WRITE A STORY,” a very helpful 
1e fellowships will not have a fixed value, booklet, $1.00 
the amount of financial aid granted being deter- ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
y mined by the trustees in each individual case, Box 728, Florence, South Carolina 
on the basis of the applicant’s need, the merits 
of his project, and the funds available. As a 
general rule, no award of more than $2,500 will MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
, - . Neatly and Accurately 
be made to any applicant in any one year. A : , 
ene ia es = Re ae i Assign this very important task to an 
“ee project requiring greater financial aid will be expert with over 20 years experience. 
‘ee considered, and in an exceptional case the trus- Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 
aa tees may make a larger award. ELSIE AUGENBLICK 
ee All money paid under a fellowship will be an 342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
’ - . . 
and outright grant, and no part of it will be return- - ae es 
hey able. All applicants for fellowships must fill out POETS 
1ate an application form, which may be had by ee Ee ee ee Ge 
Tit] : PROGR: AM; Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
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7 T! ee a SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 
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ints Memorial Trust, KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
eS 49 East 33rd Street (Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


- STORIES ° 
a © $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 
we NOVELS © $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

: BOOKS ®@ $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
_ ® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
2 ® BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
nt 


eral If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
our free detailed circular. The fee is very low. lf you want to sell—we can help you. 


oe Professional fiction  JPUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


iv handl %o, 
ont ~ ig ae = Manuscript Placement for Authors 
er- 


highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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Writers! Don’t Overlook Profits 
From Screen Sales 


@ There is an urgent need and ready market for good 
screen stories 

@ Many writers are in Defense work: Here then is 
opportunity for new writers on the home front 

@ I want originals, published novels and produced 

Also book length 

novels for both publicati and “filming 


plays that have film possiblitic 


@ I offer sales service and criticism. My terms are 
reasonable. Write today for my FREE booklet ex- 
plaining this lucrative market 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








PLOT WHEEL 


Hundreds of Plots at your fingertips! 
$1.00 


HUGH L. PARKE 


Highland Park P. ©. Box 3471, Detroit 3, Mich. 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica or Elite i 
EDITORS a ppreciate and BUY 
technically perfect manu in 
less spelling, punc ~~ Bm ay gtar irst cor 
Eaton—16 pound bond; free Mailed flat with you 
original. Fifty cents 1 ‘00 0 words. Novels. Shorts. 


CECILIA ADAMS, 807 42nd St., Des Moines, 12, lowa 















ARE YOU A TYRO? 


Let us solve your biggest problem—lack of 
plots. We furnish you with a workable plot 
for EXACTLY the type of story you want 
to write, plus helpful suggestions on charac- 
terization, locale, setting, climax and denoue- 
ment. Scholarly, confidential service by 
trained writers. 


Write for free details. 


TYRO'S WRITER SERVICE 


P. O. Box 124, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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DIGEST 


Texas Conference 
Sir: 

The Byliners who sponsored Southwest 
Writers’ Conference in Texas last June are still 
getting letters from the Dicest’s notice of the 
event. We got inquiries from all over, includ- 
ing the China-Burma-India sector and just last 
week a V-Mail letter came from a flyer in the 
South Seas asking if he might join our group 
when he returned to the States. 

John Erskine stated the meeting was the most 
eg affair of the kind he’d ever attended. 

S. Campbell made a like statement. 

ght thanks to the Dicest for the an- 
nouncement. _ The second Conference will be 
staged earl 1 June *45. Can you come? 

"tee Woops, President, 
THE ByY.iners, 
406 S. Carancahua, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Writer's Rooming House (L. A.) 
Sir: 

Last January I ran an ad in your PERSONALS 
innouncing my prospective writer’s rooming 
house. In February the same ad appeared in a 
rival mag. More than 85% of the replies came 
through WrirTEr’s DIGEST. 

Incidentally, to our house last Sunday, came 
Dr. de Castro, (born of Polish Royal family) 
the philosopher and historian. He has lectured 
in the better Universities over the world in their 
own languages. Once on faculties at Harvard 
and Columbia. Once consul to Spain. For over 
six hours, without pausing for breath, he ad- 
dressed our group holding us astounded and 
entranced by his outstanding erudition. Yes, I 
served donuts and coffee. And truly cultured 
aristocrat though he is, he talked while he 
chewed. And he dunked, too. I tell you this 
because I want you to know that his presence 
on this one Sunday was more than worth 

y dollars spent on Advertising. 

Epna ARLEN WILDE, 
152 N. Boylston St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Where are you, Arthur? 
Sir: 

Last two minutes ago finished reading the 
article, “God’s Gift of Words’ by Major Arthur 
J. Burks, of U. S. Marine Corps., in the August 
DIGEST. 





forplacementunderthe Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 


International placement of your books, 


stories, articles, plays, photoplays and radio dramas. Circular W-124 Free. 
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I have been a subscriber to WrITER’s DIGEST 
for fifteen years, and Major Burks’ article is one 
of the best if not the best article I have so far 
read in the DicEsrt. 

The chasm between civilians and servicemen 
of which Major Burks speaks is a definite poten- 
tial thing. It would be fine if all officers under- 
stood men so well. I know what he is writing 
about—I’ve been in the Army nearly four years 
—overseas 17 months. 

All power to Major Burks. 

W. W. ScHOENBERG, 
APO 698, 
2628 Hospital Section, 
c/0 P. M. New York City. 


Than Anything Else in the World 
Sir: 

I notice many Writer’s DiceEsT readers write 
and tell how many years they have toiled in 
vain, apparently, then, kaboomba, they receive 
their first check. I have a theory that keeps me 
at it, too, despite repeated rejections. You may 
call it an alibi for failure, it isn’t. Not to me. 

There is no such word as failure, in my dic- 
tionary. Neither is there a word spelled 
i-m-p-o-s-s-i-b-l-e. I cut them both, neatly, out 
of the pages where other dictionaries have such 
foolishness. If I should give up, quit, when I 
receive a rejection, or when I am tired, then I 
should be a failure. 

There are many steps to climb up the ladder 
to success, and each rejection is one step. If I 
must climb ten thousand steps before I reach 
the top, then every day, when the mail carrier 
brings me two rejections, I have climbed two 
more steps toward the top. 

Of course we don’t have time to write, these 


days. My son didn’t have time to go overseas, 
either. He had a crop to harvest. He went, 
though. And the world didn’t come to an end 


because some other person took care of the 
wheat. It won’t come to an end if I serve 
jello for lunch tomorrow, instead of pie. Ill 
take time to write a few paragraphs, I'll start 
reaching for that next step. 

It isn’t important to the world whether or 
not I write. Jt is important to me. I should 
rather be a writer than anything else in the 
world. The few things I have sold have proven 
that the faith I have in my ability had some 
foundation. 

Faith is what we all need. If we didn’t have 
a spark of creative talent, we should never have 
started to write. If you never see my name in 
the slicks, I’m not wasting my time. I’m doing 
the thing I want to do. And with every word 
I write, I am improving my spelling, my gram- 
mar, my ability to stay with a dream. Dad used 
to call it “‘stick-to-it-iveness.” Sticktoitiveness is 
a grand antidote for unhappiness. 

GertruDE McDANIEL, 
Lilac Star Route, 
Escondido, Calif. 
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BEGINNER'S LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 

A great many people 
have the notion that be- 
cause so many students in 
this course have made 
sales, the famous TRIAL 
AND ERROR assignments 
are designed for experi- 
enced writers rather than 
beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for 
people WHO NEVER APPEARED IN 
PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers’ checks. e are proud of 
the fact that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of to the lowest paying markets 
avallable. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, real.stic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENT. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 





STUDENTS SAY: 


“Thank you for the 
splendid instruction 
.--It_is the numer- 
ous little things 
which make up the 
difference between 
ordinary and profes- 
sional writing. I’m 
finding this course 
of great interest — 
more on the order 
of what I need than 
anything I have 
ever found,’’ writes 
Mary Cranford, of Ga. 














SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL D 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [7] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Name 





the State of New York) 
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Oregon Writers 
Sirs: 

This is to announce that the 820 Club, which 
formed last Spring, has been reorganized to in- 
clude writers from all fields of writing. The 
only requirement is that they be actively writing. 
Our purpose is to encourage and help each 
other in any way we can. 

We meet at dinner every other Wednesday 
and plan to have guest speakers as well as dis- 
cussions by the members on topics of general 
interest. So far, the members, new and old, 
have been very and the meetings 
well attended. 

For further information, please contact the 
secretary. 


enthusiastic 


Kay FewpstTern, Secretary, 
418 Failing Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Play Contest — Closes March 25 


Sir: 
Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University 
offers four awards in dramatic writing in the 


tenth annual competitions of the organization. 
The Stevens Award of one hundred dollars is 
offered for serious plays of full length in either 
prose or verse ; the Etherege Award of one hun- 
dred dollars will go to the writer of the best 
full-length comedy sent in. Brief plays of one 
act or in short unified scenes may compete for 
the Alden Award of fifty dollars. The Gray 
Award of twenty-five dollars is offered for dra- 
matic criticism in lucid, vigorous style. The 
most produceable of the plays among _ these 
competitions will be staged in the summer of 
1945 during Dramatists’ Assembly. All prize- 
winning items, and the leading contributions 
among the works given honorable mention, are 
recommended to producing and publishing units 
of established worth. The contests are open to 
all persons who write in English. 


Other privileges extended to contributors in- 
clude opportunity to obtain brief critiques of 
their work for a nominal fee of three dollars 
beyond the registration fee; introduction of 
promising dramatists to members of the Alliance 
already placed in theatre and cinema, for advice 
and assistance; and the appearance of every 
item contributed in the contests, in the lists of 
the Bulletin issued each year and sent to libraries 
and producing groups and individuals through- 
out the country. 

Writers should send for registration forms and 
information as early as possible; final date of 
this season’s competitions is March 25th, 1945. 
Address all communications to 

DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANCE, 
Box 200 Z, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


See 


* The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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FICTION 
Professional J Ravio 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 


JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


for Writers 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 
MAREN ELLWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 
practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time. 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you to find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquiries will also receive ‘‘The Best Job in the World” 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Dept. 812-B, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


Name 


Address 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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By the stars above you can see that it will be a merry holiday season for Lenniger clients. Many will 
be celebrating first sales that we made for them during 1944 to these top smoothpaper markets. Others 
—a few of whose November magazine appearances are shown on the flying deer—have substantially 
increased their sales in the top-price slick magazines this year. And, whether they wrote for the pulp, 
intermediate, mass-circulation magazines, or for the book publishers, practically all our clients made 


more money and sold more consistently than ever before. 


To secure such successes in spite of wartime paper rationing, you need a leading agency to promote 
your sales. We have 21 years of “know how” in developing and selling professional writers. If you're 
a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national magazines, we want you to let 
us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing income. 


WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 worth of 
fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 worth, we will 
work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 


words nor previously rejected, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER — Our latest Market News Letter and new agency information 


sheet on request. 
We will consider a few sample manuscripts to 


determine whether we can develop you into 

a selling writer potentially profitable to us in 

commissions. But until we sell $500.00 worth 

of your scripts, we must charge you a read- e 

ing fee of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 eo 
on scripts 2-5000; and $1.00 per 

thousand on those 5-12,000. Special rates on 


longer novelets and novels. For this you re- Es 
ceive honest professional appraisal of your Literary Agency 
work, revision and replot suggestions if it can 


be made salable, or our recommendation of 56 WwW 45th St New York 19 N Y 
© Ad ' e . 


salable scripts to editors. 
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IME was when you could have sold a 
j like this to the love story maga- 

zines: Girl arrives at railway station 
to elope with Boy; sees Boy kissing Blonde; 
rushes off in a jealous rage, refusing to 
listen to Boy’s explanation; continues to 
refuse for about three thousand words; 
Boy finally manages to corner her and ex- 
plain that Blonde was his sister. 

I say “time was,” although a variation of 
that plot still might sell, what with des- 
perate love-story editors sitting up nights to 
write their own stories, so that their maga- 
zines can meet the deadline. The old, 
flimsy “mistake” plot, hinging on conflict 
that never would have arisen if one of the 
lovers had waited thirty seconds for the 
other’s explanation, is the wrong way to 
entertain an editor. Instead, editors want 
strong, believable conflict delaying that final 
clinch. 

The reason is simple. The stronger the 
conflict keeping Boy and Girl apart, the 
stronger the emotion needed to overcome 
that conflict and land them in each other’s 
arms—and the stronger the reader’s desire 
to see them reach that happy ending. In 
short, the stronger the conflict, the stronger 
the story. In several years of writing for 
the love pulps, I’ve found that the follow- 
ing two types of conflict generate strong 
stories. 


Two Types of Love Story Conflict 


By VELDA JOHNSTON 


The first is idealogical conflict. (That 
may seem a pretentious word to use in con- 
nection with love pulps, but bear with me 
In this type of conflict the 
background and emotional make-up of the 


for a moment. 


two leading characters is such that they see 
life from diametrically opposed points of 
view. He is the editor of a crusading paper, 
for instance, and she is a Stork Club reg- 
ular who thinks anything more serious than 
a discussion of “Oklahoma!” is downright 
bad form. Or, as in a story of mine that 
Peggy Graves bought recently, the girl is 
an American nurse in Mexico, working ten 
hours a day among the peons, and the man 
is a member of idle “International Set” 
which has recently found new playgrounds 
in Mexico. 

A good illustration of this type of con- 
flict was in the Hitchcock movie, “Life- 
boat.” Tallulah Bankhead, you may re- 
member, was a diamond-encrusted woman 
journalist who saw the war in terms of 
“good copy.” John Hodiak was a vocifer- 
ously class-conscious merchant seaman. 
Thus it was hate as well as a yen at first 
sight. The mingled hostility and attraction 
they felt for each other resulted, eventually, 
in what “Life” described as “the year’s 
most torrid love scene.” 

The second type of conflict I have found 
effective grows out of this situation: even 
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before the story opens, the two leading involving the tabloid reporter, I hinted that 
characters are set on courses which will he really hated his job, and stayed with it 
bring them into violent conflict if they ever tor some mysterious reason to be disclosed 
meet. Your story opens with the meeting. later in the story. 

To illustrate: in my last novelette (bought 
by Ollie Redpa for “Love Book”) th - 1: 

y ili Red th sige Le ve Boon’) % rule of the love pulps: the conflict must be 
girl has fled from California to New York,  4,,. 


1 
L 
i 


And remember, of course, that cardinal 


ween the boy and the girl. They. must 
ay be kept apart by their own active hostility, 


hoping to escape t 
publicized scandal that has cost her her 


é The | and not merely by disapproving parents, or 
flance. he hero, a reporter tor a sensa- ; ae Sy 
: : 4 the boys assignment to overseas duty, or 


‘ | ° Soper cc. } ee ee . 
Me c 1 sw < unda é 
tional tabloid, is writing a “Sunday feature EE Se ey 


around cases such as hers. The story opens 





greatest love story 

: . ' of all flunks this test. For the love pulps 
when he comes to her hotel to interview Juliet could not have disavowed the war- 
her. 5 le fare raging between her family and Ro- 
- _— agua etogs angmnng of your meo’s with a bland, “Would not a rose by 
story involves one pitfall, > Seeter. You any other name smell as sweet?” If instead 
are apt to make saa’ of the characters so she had said. 


unsympathetic that the reader, feeling that 


' 
é ’ : ‘Romeo, Romeo! Thy very name 
he (or she) doesn’t deserve that happy end- ; 


: : ‘ Sioa Offends the nostrils of a Capulet,” 
ing, will lose interest. To avoid this, first 
of all make your less sympathetic character then the situation might be one to interest 
(usually the man, since these stories are Rose Wyn, Peggy Graves, Ollie Redpath, 


most often written from the girl’s point of | et al. 


view) so good to look at that the reader To sum it up: give your two leading 
can understand how the girl feels attraction characters a good reason for mutual hos- 
as well as hostility. Secondly, give him some tility; bring them together; make them so 
strong redeeming features. Hint that he is mutually attractive that they can’t resist 
not the unmitigated heel he appears to be. each other, and let nature (and vour im- 
For instance, in the above story. the one agination) take its course. 


STRANGER THAN THEIR FICTION 


By KitreE TuRMELL 


: i ‘HE success stories of famous authors are often stranger than their fiction. 

Daniel DeFoe was 60 years old when he wrote “Robinson Crusoe”— and be- 
sieged London shops, afoot, making countless calls before sell the book that has been 
a classic for two centuries. 

Dr. Lloyd Douglas was an obscure clergyman when he converted a religious essay 
into a book turned down by 28 publishers—before a 29th took a chance on a half-hun- 
dred printings of that best-seller-to-be, “Magnificent Obsession.” 

L. Frank Baum, author of the beloved Oz books, wrote a first book that was re- 
jected by all publishers—and published at the author’s expense. That book, “The 
Wizard of Oz,” sold more than a million copies plus motion picture rights. 

Gertrude Walker, prominent screen and radio writer, received 3,000 rejection slips, 
before selling her first manuscript; those rejection regrets now line her Hollywood study 
wall, as antidote for discouragement and encouragement for young writers whose success 


stories are still unwritten 
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Johnny Came Home 


By THOMAS RAY LENAHAN 


ACK in August, 1942, I was a con- 
sistent seller in the fact-detective 
market. I editors in that 


field will agree that I was one of the most 


believe 


prolific peddlers of the type of stuff they 
bought. I enjoyed the satisfaction of being 
asked to about fact-detective yarns 
for a literary magazine. Occasionally, I 
sold a fiction story or news article and had 


write 


to give up a pretty plum when the inev- 
were placed on my quiv- 
} 


itable ‘“‘Greetings”’ 
ering palm back in that sultry month o 
August, 1942. 

And when the brutal basic-training 
period was over and a veritable “sad sack” 


had been transformed into a GI who could 
pass a one-eyed colonel’s inspection or give 
a Nazi a tussle, the Army sneered at my 
pugnacity—and stuck me behind a desk! 
For the next 10 months, I pounded out 
press releases for civilian newspapers and 
radio stations, and for a_ soldiers’ 
weekly news sheet in the public relations 
office of an air base in sun-scorched New 
Mexico. 
Frankly, | 


when I first received word of this assign- 


CcOpy 


felt considerably let down 


ment. 

But, like the other “swoon” boys of the 
always glamorous AAF, I had to obey or- 
ders. The classification brasshat, to whom 
I was subject, was convinced that the “wide, 
blue yonder” organization could best use me 
in a reportorial capacity because of my 
civilian background. 

I became reconciled to the public rela- 
tions job chiefly, I imagine, because the 
hours were good, the work was clean, and 
it was easy on my arches. And, also, I soon 
began to realize the advantages of piloting a 
typewriter as far as my postwar future 
was concerned. I wasn’t given a chance to 
lose my “touch,” as it were. 

All around me were colorful subjects 
dear to the heart of every free-lance writer. 
I saw my first honest-to-goodness cowboy, 


cattle ranch, and cow town. I visited the 
spot where Billy the Kid met his end. I 
listened to countless yarns on the loves and 
lives of my Army buddies and flew the air 
lanes of the great Southwest with them. 

I should have 
In 10 months 


It was a writer’s paradise. 
been inspired. But I wasn’t. 
I wrote exactly one article—on a new air 
crew training device—and saw it published 
in one of the aviation magazines. 

When I had finished my daily stint of 
wrestling with the army regulations on 
GI 
sight of them. 


typewriters, I couldn’t bear off-time 
I spent my spare time at the 
post exchange swilling beer or at the post 
theater. 

) 


call it: 
The comparative uneventfulness of my job 


Laziness, you I guess it was. 
and the energy-sapping characteristics of 
the desert—the “Land of Enchantment,” 
is what the Santa Fe calls it—made me ad- 
verse to unrequired exertion. 

The sun and glare of the interminable 
wastelands didn’t like my eyes. Under this 
continuous, merciless dazzlement, my sight 
finally dropped below Army standards and 
I received an honorable medical discharge 
in September. 

My initial civilian task 
of weeks of celebrating my return to tab 
shirts and pin-stripe suits—was that of get- 
ting a job. 


after a couple 


While a soldier, I married a girl who 
rightfully wanted a home of her own. And 
the furniture credit manager, landlord, 
butcher, my masterful mate 
couldn’t be expected to sit around sucking 
their thumbs until I felt the urge to bat out 
some salable copy and eventually discover 
a few editors’ checks in the mail box, 

I just couldn’t produce that urge. The 
mere sight of my old Royal made me nerv- 
ous. It must have reminded my subcon- 
scious mind of GI copy. 

The Army Air Forces gave me a job as 
editor of training publications. 


grocer, and 
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Editing someone else’s stuff is a cinch. 
' 


It tends to lull one into a false sense of su- 


perior complacency, especially if it pays 
enough of the old cabbage. 
I confess that I got such a sadistic sense 


of pleasure out of blue-penciling the written 
efforts of seemingly less fortunate inferiors 
that I just couldn’t see myself stooping to 
few paragraphs ol 


the construction of a 


much-malh 


my own. 
I ned 


On tl 


“unexpected” always seen 


1c other hand, thi 9 
is bound to hap- 


] ‘= . ] 
wnen things are running aiong 


pen 
smoothly, doesn’t it? I got my first inkling 
as to what was in store when my wife began 


to look at me with a tantalizing smile in 


her eyes and to admire picayune doodads 
in stores specializing in infants’ wear. When 
she finally got around to telling me that she 
wanted to go around to see the doc for a 
physical checkup, I knew the “di-dees” 
were as good as on the line. 


I dived for the suitcase in which I had 
stored countless newspaper clippings of 
murder cases during pre-war days. In it, I 


found clips and personal not 
which I had not had tin 
the MP’s backed up the pie-wagon for me. 

With that material on hand, I ordinarily 


to turn out four fin- 


on tour Cases 


1e to write up before 


should have been able 
ished manuscripts in 12 days, for $300.00. 
But I didn’t—I couldn’t even turn the trick 
in four weeks! 

Now this I needed 
than I ever did in my 3 
existence. I had at my 
facts necessary for quick writing of a quar- 
ns. Still, the task 


get money morte 
years of previous 


t 


command all the 
tet of good detective yar 
required a full month of sitting motionl 


the floor 


unfathomable in 


before my typewriter, of pacing 
restlessly, of cursing my 
ability to get going, of throwing my hands 
up in disgust, and of dragging my patient 
spouse out for one after the other. 
A couple of times, I even invited old 
John Barleycorn to dro\ 
Such experiments rewarded me 


lank bond pape 


ot Di 


walk 


vn my problem. 
with noth- 
ing but countless sheets 

When I finally did launch my comeback, 
I knocked out the four stories in 15 days 
In doing so, I reconvinced myself of a truth 
that I knew all the time. Th: 


Wile 


to 


only 
/ 


way 


get a writing job done is to 


ggest problem by virtually 


I solved my big 
) a chair in front of my 


nailing myself tc 
production machine and remaining there 
until I had put a set quota of words on 
paper. 

Then I made my second big set of mis- 
takes. 

I didn’t take time to study the market. 
I presumed that the same conditions pre- 
vail today as did back in 1942. And, worst 
of all, I didn’t request “the green light” on 
the 
them 
fact-detective 
checks in a hurry. 

I didn’t strides to “get the 
beam,” as we said in the AAF, until four 
editors had sent all my manuscripts back 
As is the usual case, they enclosed 


yarns from editors before submitting 
one of the cardinal principles for 
writers. I wanted those 


take on 


to me. 
cryptic notes of rejection which left me 
completely mystified. Since I had sold them 
lots of stuff before the war, I guess they 
figured I should have known better. 

I honestly dislike visiting editors because 
I know they hate to have uninvited, unin- 
hibited callers taking their valuable 
time. But the next corrective step I made 
included the four men who had 
turned down my stories. 

They quickly garnished their explana- 
tions with some valuable market tips which 
learned by 


up 


calls on 


I could have just as well 
querying. 

My sagas on gore and justice hadn’t been 
purchased because two of the editors were 
suspending operations under pressure of the 
paper shortage, one had previously used by 
yarn (written by another writer) during 
my time in the Army, and the last editor 
wasn’t using “old” stories any more. That 
is, cases more than a year old. 

The only one of the old-timers I hadn’t 
yet seen was Bob Levee who edits the fact- 
detective group for Postal Publications 

61 Madison Ave., New York City). I 
visited him and mentioned the ill-fortune 
of my four yarns. He immediately offered 
to read them. 

It seems that he is still interested in the 
so-called “old” cases if they haven’t been 
used too often or too recently by other 
magazines. Levee bought all of my crime 


articles. 
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It might also be noted here that Len will also consider the “ancients” if they 
Diegre, who recently moved uptown to make exceptionally fine copy and haven’t 
edit a new string of books for Timely De- been published previously. So will John 
tective Cases, Inc. (66 E. 78th St..N.Y.C.), Shuttleworth at MacFadden’s (205 E. 42nd 
after many years with the Fawcett group, St., N. Y. C.), and West Peterson of Dell’s 
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(149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.), for his 
Crime Classic series. 

New dogma tor fact-detective writers 
picked up during this tour of editorial 
offices includes the following points : 

1. Concentrate on current cases. Even 
Levee and Diegre reflect the popular trend 
by paying more for them than the hoary 
tales. One explanation of this concentra- 
tion on up-to-date stuff is traced to the ap- 
pearance of several new fact-detective mags 
on the newsstands in recent months. The 
files of these new organizations are too clean 
to follow the published appearances of an 
“old” case, Levee, Shuttleworth, Peterson, 
and. Diegre must meet this competition 
with brand-new stuff. But they wll con- 
sider an “oldie” because they have the dog- 
eared files. 

2. Get plenty of photos. 
now need eight to ten per story. Formerly, 
they could get by with three or four, and 
threw in home-made studio art. Now they 
use more pix, and fewer, if any, faked ones. 

3. Don’t worry about newspaper report- 


Most editors 


ers beating you to the case. Newsmen who 
aren’t in the armed forces are swamped 
with so much work on their regular jobs 
that they haven’t time to bother with free- 
lance writing any more. 

4. Don’t worry about free-lance com- 
petition. The draft has taken a heavy toll 
on this clan also. Unless you’re located in 
one of the larger cities, it’s a good bet that 
you’ve been made exclusive heir to a terri- 
tory that stretches for miles and miles. 

5. Fact-detective editors are pleading 
for copy. There is one hell of a scarcity 
of writers. 


INCE I occasionally write fiction, I de- 
cided to drop in on a few editors in 

that field while walking around New York’s 
“Roaring Forties’—the hub of the literary 
marts. Three big items learned, which, I 
believe, are worth passing on to fictioneers, 
consist of the following: 

1. The paper shortage has forced editors 
to buy shorter stories. They are mostly using 
the same number, but with fewer words. 

2. The war has limited competition in 
the fiction market also. Editors give manu- 
scripts more consideration. 
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3. Steer clear of war backgrounds in 
your yarns, especially main backgrounds. 
Most editors are growing allergic to them. 
Their manuscript shelves are already 
stocked with enough war-tinted copy to 
service them for quite a while. Talk about 
V-E victory celebrations is frowned on. 

Editors feel the war is going to last 
longer than war workers think. Service 
people in the Pacific don’t cotton to V-E 
talk, nor their parents. 

Meanwhile, on medical discharges, and 
for other reasons, some writers are getting 
out of the Army. A lot of you are going to 
feel as I did—lazy—only more so. You'll 
believe that you’ve earned a rest after years 
of facing the worst of the elements, of food- 
less days and sleepless nights, of facing death 
countless times. 

You'll find concentration difficult also, 
and you'll experience periods of restlessness 
which the comparatively unexciting realiza- 
tion of the necessity for firmly anchoring 
yourself behind a typewriter will not cure. 

Many of you are going to get up to $300 
mustering-out pay and you'll be eligible 
to receive additional monetary assistance 
until you accept employment. 

Overseas veterans, in most cases, will 
have a little nest egg awaiting their return 
simply because they hadn’t much oppor- 
tunity to spend their regular service pay in 
the fighting zones. 

Most of you will have accumulated War 
Bonds, and if your wife is the frugal type 
and had a job of her own while you were 
away, she’ll probably have some of your 
family allowance checks salted away in 
some bank. 

You won’t feel like working. And there 
will be no end of attractive lures to steer 
you away from the grindstone. 

Your town will really be jumping in the 
flushed excitement of victory. You'll be 
one of its heroes. Everyone you meet will 
want to buy you a drink. There will be 
dancing in the streets and all your friends 
will throw parties in your honor. And the 
same thing will be repeated every time one 
of your buddies returns home after you. 
You'll be expected to attend. 

If you value your writing future, lick 
the enigma before it has a chance to de- 
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Do you have a book on getting rid of hiccoughs? 


velop. Lick it before it licks you. 

When the hostilities now rattling our dis- 
tressed globe have come to a most welcome 
conclusion, it will signalize the beginning 
of plenty of new developments in publishing 
circles, as happened at the end of World 
War I. One of these progressions — the 
most important one from your standpoint— 
will be the debut of new magazines. There 
will be a bigger demand for copy than ever. 

Condition your mind to be ready to meet 
this demand from the start. 

If your connubial companion is a Good- 
Time Charlotte who is always dragging 
you places, you’ll lock her in the bathroom. 
If your kids project a reincarnation of the 
Battle of Berlin, you’ll pile them into bed 
without supper. When your eternally soph- 
omoric acquaintances try to pull you to the 
festive wassail bowl, you'll politely, but 
firmly, decline the invitation. When Lus- 
cious Lana or Heart-Warming Hedy is the 


current attraction at the corner flicker pal- 
ace, you'll walk the other way. Do this, 
and you'll be near the road to rehabilitation. 

You bet it’s going to be painful. You 
may be veterans of the hells of Guadalcanal 
or Saipan, Anzio or Tobruk, $t. Lo or the 
Coral Sea—but it’s my guess that you’re in 
for the battle of your life. 

This time you won’t be facing the robot 
inclinations of a German or Jap. You’ll be 
fighting a much tougher foe. You'll be 
clashing with yourself, cursed as you are 
with all the damnably sensuous frailties of 
human nature. 

Begin your reconversion by studying the 
requirements of your particular market. 
You won’t want to suffer the pangs of lit- 
erary rebirth without recompense. Then 
strap yourself to your desk chair, if you 
must, and write! 


One ex-GI did it. So can you. 

























I’ve Scattered My Fire 


By ELIZABETH GREY STEWART 


INCE 1938, when I had the misfor- 
tune of selling the first piece I had 
submitted to an editor, I’ve been 

scattering my fire to such an extent that 
when anyone asks me where my stuff is pub- 
lished, I size him or her up carefully, and 
then, if he looks like a college sophomore or 
a high school English teacher, I say, “The 
Atlantic and Harper’s,” and if he acts hu- 
man or even merely businesslike, I’m more 
inclined to say, “True Confessions — and 
maybe they aren’t a generous outfit to work 
for!” Of course, I tell the president of the 
bank about those sales to The Post—I might 
want to borrow money some day. 

All told, I’ve hit thirty-five publications, 
barring the greeting card verse I’ve bar- 
tered for pennies; and these markets range 
from Good Housekeeping to Upward and 
other religious magazines— the all-time 
nadir for any writer, as Jack Woodford has 
already pointed out. 

I’m not recommending my system. God 
knows, it’s been dubbed by people who 
know the ropes as the best possible way to 
get nowhere rapidly. And from a financial 
point of view, until two years ago, that’s 
about where I was. But it has two ad- 
vantages; and, for me, they count. The 
first is that for every manuscript that 
bounces back from one kind of market, I’ve 
had the solace of a sale to another. This 
practically always works. Here’s a case in 
point: 

On the hottest Friday of the past sum- 
mer a wire arrived from Rose Wyn, pub- 
lisher of Secrets, asking for shorts between 
4000 and 5000 words. “Go along on your 
week-end,” I told my amazed husband who 
was expecting me to witness a tournament 
which he hoped might clinch a New Eng- 
land tennis cup for him. “I'll stay home 
and do a little cake-winning for this family.” 
I felt pretty much the busy professional for 
the first hour or so, and after that I kept 
myself going by contemplating, when I 
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stopped for a coke, the way I’d use all the 
cash I was going to make. 

I wrote two stories, one a 5000-worder 
and the other 4000 over the week-end and 
they were on Mrs. Wyn’s desk that Monday 
morning. I even ordered a dress from Jay 
Thorpe’s I’d seen advertised in The New 
York Times. After all, weren’t editors 
wiring me for stories? 

Then the postman handed me a fat en- 
velope—and there were both my tales. The 
writing was excellent, wrote Mrs. Wyn, but 
the plots lacked novelty, and the theme of 
one was not significant enough. I brooded 
about that dress and my own particular 
“Lost Week-End” and wondered whether 
I’d better skip the whole confession game. 
I opened another envelope, a stamped, self- 
addressed one, and fished for a rejection, 
only to find instead a pleasant letter from 
Marionne Derrickson, of The Post, saying 
they liked my poem, “Fur Better or Worse” 
and would send a check for thirty dollars on 
Tuesday. The check, whether you believe 
me or not, exactly covered the cost of the 
dress. 

I cushion myself against the inevitable 
depression resulting from having an all-out 
effort for the slicks come swiftly homing by 
sending out, around the same time, the 
best possible confession I can write. That 
way, I usually have some solace, in the 
happy form of money, to alleviate those 
rejection blues. 

But my second reason for this jack-of- 
all-trades (etc.) approach is more funda- 
mental. I honestly don’t believe most 
writers know for which type of writing they 
are best qualified until they try out the vari- 
ous fields—pulp, confessions, juvenile (if, 
as in Ogden Nash’s jingle, you prefer rabies 
to babies, you could skip this category), 
novel, etc. Sometimes a writer will click 
momentarily in a field for which he or she 
is actually quite unsuited, then stop selling. 
This I found in marketing juveniles. In 
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the end, the trial-and-error system pays off; 
and you’ve had a real fling before you settle 
down in your chosen territory. 

In 1938, to force myself to get down to 
business, I took a night school course in 
composition at New York University. To 
pass the course, one had to hand in either 
two poems or a piece of prose at each ses- 
sion. The first poem I wrote I sold to Pic- 
torial Review for twenty-two dollars, which 
was a misfortune in that it made me over- 
confident and I promptly batted out six 
more, none of which—you guessed it—sold. 

The second I have never sold, although 
the instructor found it far superior. How- 
ever, even the most agnostic editor dares 
not buy a satirical verse in praise of apos- 
tasy ; there’s the circulation department to 
consider. In fact, the editors of the now- 
deceased Pictorial Review, mindful of the 
thousands of dear ladies who might be 
offended, yanked out eight lines of the one 


eRe iene 


"He doesn't really play—he comes here to count his words." 


they bought, including the following: 
. and, on the shelf above, 

The portrait of your grandfather. A 

phrase 

Of yours came back to me— 

‘A simian, for all his godly ways.’ ” 

This was my first introduction to selling, 
to hitting the slicks and to editorial taboos. 
It’s taken me a lot longer than it probably 
will take you to discover that, unless you’re 
a pretty stereotyped individual, sooner or 
later you’re going to want to write a novel, 
where you can say exactly what you think 
without the restricting influence of readers 
who might cancel subscriptions. 

While in the N. Y. U. class, I declaimed 
the state of my heart in verse; and my best 
offering along those lines, a sonnet, sold to 
Harper’s. 

Then, wonder of wonders, came my high 
point—a sale to The Atlantic of the first 
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poem I submitted to them. (That’s the 
way it seems to work with me; the rejec- 
tions come later when I get cocky!) Inci- 
dentally, it had been turned down by four 
other periodicals, including The New 
Yorker, on which I was employed at the 
time, where John Mosher thought it “a 
little too cosmic.” Edward Weeks, of The 
Atlantic, wrote me a letter about it which 
I all but framed—and should have since 
it’s now covered with fingermarks! 

“We have been very much taken with 

your lines, ‘Look For No Pity’ and 

shall be happy to include them in an 
anthology of short pieces planned for 
one of our summer issues. Your poem 
has a moving directness, and seems 
written with an almost effortless ease. 

Will you give me a few biographical 

details about yourself, with which I 

may introduce you to our readers?” 

I could hardly believe it when I saw 
my name on the cover and my “biograph- 
ical details” about having modeled in a de- 
partment store in “The Contributors’ Col- 
umn” in unaccustomed and uneasy splen- 
dor, among the various winners of literary 
fellowships and holders of advanced de- 
grees. And the letters which came to me 
as a result gave me one of the biggest thrills 
I’ve ever received. There’s a tremendous 
satisfaction in drawing a response from un- 
known friends miles away—and in being 
asked by Simon and Schuster to let them 
see your novel, if and when. But what 
really touched me most deeply was the brief 
letter which arrived months later from 
Samoa, signed “a fellow-contributor to the 
Atlantic.” It was from Robert Dean Fris- 
bie, the novelist, who wrote that he had 
read my poem for the first time on the day 
his wife died. 

Anyone who writes rhymes can tell you, 
as Nelson Antrim Crawford did in this very 
magazine, that there is no real money in 
writing poetry (unless you’re Ogden Nash 
or Phyllis McGinley). But I didn’t find 
the financial returns as miniscule as he 
figured them. 

I sent my stuff everywhere—everywhere, 
that is, that paid in cash, not just in sub- 
scriptions or “glory,” being suspicious of 
writing which cannot meet what Robert 


Frost terms “the trial by market.” 
I’ve read articles in other magazines 
about how you can’t make the slicks until 
you've “established a name.” Personally, 
I think that’s the bunk. Edward Weeks 
didn’t know who I was—at the time he 
bought my first poem I hadn’t even had one 
in print; but he liked it and took it, without 
having the F.B.I. investigate me either. 
rhat “universality” test applies to nearly 
all verse sold to the slicks, the confessions, 
the pulps and the qualities. Take an ex- 
perience that is roughly the equivalent of 
one which has happened or will happen to 
the readers of the magazine; then write 
about it evocatively. Make it come alive; 
make those readers say to themselves, “I 
know just how he feels,’ and then give 
them something to go on thinking about 
after your poem ends. just now 
checked over some of my to Good 
Housekeeping, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Judge and Coun- 
try Gentleman, and I think each of them, 
in some measure, does what I’ve described 
~some of them seriously, others humorously. 
For instance, in “Words to a Daughter.” 
published in The Ladies Home Journal and 
later reprinted in a Ted Malone anthology, 
I described the reactions of a mother whose 
daughter had shut her out of a 


I’ve 


sales 


sorrow 
she experienced, of the mother’s longing 
to help the child, and her secret pride 
that the girl was learning to face the world 
alone. The last two lines were the fillip: 

“Your need of me, if you but 

Is nothing to my need of you.” 


knew, 


This poem brought some interesting let- 
ters, including a poetic rebuttal from a 
sixteen-year old, who claimed mothers 
made absolutely no effort to understand 
their daughters; they were simply nosey. 
Then there was the New Jersey mother 
who suggested we compare notes on bring- 
troubling adolescents. As I 
was a single working girl at the time, I 
chewed up a fountain pen trying to answer 
that one. 

Here are my own rules for writing 
marketable poetry, for what they may be 
worth to those of you interested: . 

Make it evocative. Unless you’re writ- 

ing for the hymn-humming editor of a 


ing up our 
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religious magazine, steer clear of ab- 
stract words, like “truth” and “justice” 
and “glory.” Use specific words that 
stir the senses. And don’t use any of the 
time-honored clichés, even once, in any 
poem you hope to sell. 

Shoot the last line. Give it a surprise 
twist or have it build to a good, rousing 
climax. Never let it have Jess drama 
than any of the preceding lines. 

Don’t write straight nature poems un- 
less you think you can lick Emily Dickin- 
son or Robert P. Tristram-Coffin, no 
holds barred. Or maybe you can. Jesse 
Stuart holds his own. 

If you use a timely topic, get there first. 
I got in too late on swing and the servant 
problem, but I sold stuff on V-mail and 
the rubber shortage. You must develop 


a sixth sense on timeliness. I read the 


science sections of the New York Times 
and Time and fashion news in Vogu 
to keep a jump ahead of the game. 
Keep on mailing a poem out even if it’s 
turned down the first or fifth time. I 
made a chart on submission counts, 
which proved that it’s actually worth it 
to send out a poem as many as twelve 
times. Often editors write that the poems 
are returned not because of lack of merit 
but because of shortage of space, so 
don’t lose confidence at rejections. 
Know your markets. Magazines like The 
Post and Collier’s (yes, Gurney Williams 
cll buy verse, but his tastes are very 
definite, and he’s as hard to sell as The 
New Yorker), with many men readers, 
will turn down verse that The Ladies 
Home Journal is looking for: emotional 
reactions of mothers to children, love 
poems and other women’s angle poetry. 
But try The Post first on a!] stuff with 
general appeal—they pay $1.50 a line, 
top rates! And if your verse has a 
humorous slant, it has a better-than-aver- 
age chance; for not only Mrs. Derrick- 
son, editor of Postscripts. but Miss 
Turner, may like it. Miss Turner's 
choices for her section tend toward a 
blend of emotion and humor. 

Don’t apologize for writing poetry. Stay 
sold on your field. Not everyone can 
do it: and the ones who pan it most 


are often either too unimaginative to ap- 
preciate it—or else they’re disgruntled 
writers. Remember Margaret Fishback 
and Phyllis McGinley, who don’t even 
have to write serious verse to make good 
incomes. Or if you write the literary 
brand, refer your detractors to Dr. John- 
son, who, when asked by Boswell if he 
didn’t thing a good cook was more es- 
sential to the community than a good 
poet, replied, “I don’t suppose that 
there is a dog in town but what thinks 
so.” A poem is a distillation, and often 
four lines can evoke a truth with pro- 
found implications, where a novel might 
ramble for a thousand pages supporting 
a slim theme. Emerson has said, “. . . 
the poet is representative. He stands 
among partial men for the complete 
man, and apprises us not of his wealth, 


but of the common wealth. . . . For 
all men live by truth, and stand in need 
of expression. ... The man is only half 


himself, the other half is his expression.” 
Don’t limit yourself to the obviously 
beautiful in subject matter. Poetry, like 
painting and music, is today possessed 
of greater power and scope in proportior 
as the writer realizes the artistic validity 
and stimulus of what is termed in music 
polytonality and dissonance. Emerson 
writes: “For as it is dislocation and de- 
tachment from the life of God that 
makes things ugly, the poet. who re-at- 
taches things to nature and the Whole 

re-attaching even artificial things and 
violations of nature, to nature, by a 
deeper insight—disposes very easily of 
the most disagreeable facts.” 


FTER reading some articles in WD 

on juveniles I had decided to give 
them a fling. As I’ve said. I was single: 
and since there was a depression on, most 
of my friends were single too—or if they 
weren’t. they didn’t have children, so I 
was definitely a fool rushing in. I thought 
I was pretty smart, turning out pieces 
when I didn’t know anything about my 
reading public except that they were ornerv 
on subways. And for a while I did sell. 
to the Cook people, to Shining Light, and 
to Jack © Jill. Then came that old buga- 
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boo, a change in editors at Dew Drops, and 
my stuff didn’t click any more—there, or 
at the other markets either. The whole 
thing had been ‘beginner’s luck, the special 
kind that hits lots of writers, particularly, 
several editors tell me, the kind with 
book in them.” I’d brought a fresh slant 
and some enthusiasm to my market; 
knowing little about either my readers or 
my subject matter, I’d quickly written my- 
self out. But by that time, I’d decided 
that juveniles wern’t my forte. I certainly 
admire the self-control of the writer for 
this market nearly two 
months for reports. 
Then the agent bug 
burning desire to crash the pulps. I have 
all the respect in the world for pulp writ- 
ers; in fact, for the late great Max Brand, 


“one 


but 


who can wait 


bit that and a 


me, 


I entertain a very special awe. And I’m 
frank to admit to you that I was a dismal 
failure at this type of writing, but I do 
have some strong reservations about the 


y 


pulps being a necessary prelude to othe: 
fields of writing. 

Let me detail what happened. My agent 
sold the first pulp story I gave her and 
the third. Though I tossed up an adver- 
tising copywriting job to concentrate on 
pulp manuscripts, she didn’t even send 
them to editors. They were that bad, said 
she, and I think she knew what she was 
talking about. But when I tried a confes- 
sion, she told me I hadn’t progressed far 
enough to try for that category, that a 
writer graduated to the 
after an apprenticeship in the pu'ps. 

This statement I consider fallacious. To 
my mind, two different techniques are em- 
ployed; and Miss Hazel Berge, editor of 
Modern Romances, bears out my point 
when she says it’s no recommendation to 
tell her you’ve written pulp stories, that 
what she wants is the antithesis of what a 
pulp editor seeks. I obviously can’t discuss 
pulps, having sold only two; but I do know 
that when I abandoned them for the con- 
fesions (along with that particular agent), 
I clicked. For the past two years I’ve been 
selling regularly to this market. 

I live near enough to New York to call 
on my editors now and then, and I can 
echo the sentiments of other writers who 


confessicns only 
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say confession editors will go miles out of 
their way to help a writer. My first sales 
were to Ethel Pomeroy and May Kelley ot 
Personal Romances (before Ethel weni to 
Secrets 
tant letter, saying I’d be in New York secon 
and would like to drop around and 
them, they not only showed me al! over 
the magazine offices bui trotted me off to 
lunch at a Park Avenue restaurant and 
gave me a lot of sound and time-saving ad- 
Maybe I wasn't breathiess—I broke 
too! 


and when I wrote them a hesi- 


see 


vice. 
down and admitted to it, 

Both of them told me that my writing 
was slick-type, but Ethel gave me some ad- 
vice on that end which I’ve followed. In 
the confession fieid, she said, thc new writer 
is not fighting the big-name cabal. His 
work is judged entirely on its merit, not on 
the effect his name on the front cover will 
have on the newssiand buyers of the maga- 
zine. Confession editors usually like to deal 
with a writer directly; when you write for 
the slicks, you need an agent to fight for 
you. Furthermore, since there is a large 
group of writers who can’t bear the anony- 
mity of the non-bylined story, you get less 
competition in the confessions. And it’s a 
steady, expanding market when the paper 
shortage is over, you'll be seeing new names 
along with the old stand-bys. 

Furthermore, Ethel pointed out, the gap 
between the confession story and the slick 
story has steadily narrowed. The little illi- 
gitimate infants and the illicit love affairs 
have moved over into the slicks; and, de- 
prived of the titillating sensationalism of 
this subject matter, the confessions have 
had to lay more and more emphasis on 
writing. If you don’t think so, ask Daphne 
Alloway McVicker, who writes successfully 
for both confessions and slicks (she has a 
book out, too). One of her confessions in 
Modern Romances, which brought a land- 
slide of mail into the Dell offices, is as fine 
a tale as you’d find in some issues of Good 
Housekeeping—and I have a great weak- 
ness for Margaret Cousins’ fiction choices! 

I’m not saying—I couldn’t with a 
straight face — that most confession writing 
is up to this standard or that you find sub- 
tlety or humor or the unbeatable appeal of 
understatement in the confessions. I am 
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“Add 4 drops to a bushel of sawdust, boil 
Roll to desired thickness, and 


saying, along with some editors (not just 
confession editors, either) that the confes- 
sions are ideal training ground for writers, 
either for the slicks of for novels. 


DIDN’T always believe this. In fact, 

being occasionally, though only tempo- 
rarily, influenced by persons who make flat 
statements in a positive tone, I became con- 
vinced that writing murder mysteries might 
prove a better training ground. But be- 
fore I could go off on that tangent, the 
agent of my favorite writer succinctly dis- 
abused me of that idea. “Detective stories 
are a dime a dozen and a dead-end street,” 
he said, mixing his metaphors, “Unless you 
have a natural ingenuity for them and want 
to make a career of writing them, forget 








slowly for ten minutes, spread out until dry. 
BINGO! You've got paper!" 


the whole thing. They are as formularized 
as the pulps and they teach you little more 
than the pulps do about genuine character- 
ization.” 

Another agent stated that while they did 
require strong plots, the plots were very 
often ones of artifice rather than ones 
springing from character, always, of course, 
a requirement in serious fiction. She added 
that the characters in most mysteries are 
merely symobls to promote action and 
their traits must of necessity be distorted to 
a certain extent in parts of the book to 
mislead the reader whereas the purpose 
of any writing which genuinely attempts 
to delineate actuality is to evolve, page by 
page, a portrait of the inner man, not 
merely to exhibit certain characteristics of 

















him, with others weighted or concealed, 
merely to advance the action. And granted, 
she said, that in many confessions the moti- 
vation of the characters is simple, an ad- 
herence to the basic rules of psychology is 
demanded and a steady development of 
character throughout the story. Too often 
the characters in a mystery remain static ; 
if they didn’t, the reader feels cheated out 
of a fair chance to guess the murder by his 
own analyses of the cast. 

Ethel Pomeroy said she wouldn’t buy a 
story where there is not a steady character 
evolution in the hero or heroine, where he 
or she is not a different person at the end 
of the story than at the beginning. This is 
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we "What's become of all the fellows who used to write just for the hell of it?” 


even more true, perhaps, of the confessions 
than of the slicks, where a clever situation 
or smart dialogue may be the feature rather 
than a basic alteration of character. 

A confession is a record of a life that 
went along in a certain pattern (which 
must be indicated to the reader) until a 
crisis precipitated a change in values and 
behavior. And it’s up to you, the writcr, 
to give convincing evidence showing why 
the heroine acted as she did, faced with her 
problem, and how it altered her nature. 
Miss Berge is insistent in her demand for 
sound motivation. She says the important 
thing about a story is not the finding of the 
baby abandoned on the wealthy woman’s 
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doorstep, but the events that led up to the 
mother’s leaving her infant there — the 
piling up of circumstances until your reader 
sees that, given a certain background, living 
conditions, relatives, etc., your heroine 
could not actually do otherwise. In ad- 
dition, because of the confessions’ demand 
for reader identification, you must maintain 
in your reader a sympathy for your heroine, 
in spite of whatever wrong she may com- 
mit, 

These requirements call for skill, an un- 
derstanding of human nature, and com- 
passion — all assets in serious writing. I 
honestly feel that every story I write puts 
me that much farther ahead toward my 
goal. I can observe a steady progress not 
only in style, but in my observation of 
character and my ability to handle the 
material. 

There are pitfalls I have learned to 
avoid, for example. One—and I owe Miss 
Berge thanks for this —is that I no longer 
expect to justify the wrongdoing of my 
heroine by a single instance of mistreat- 
ment in her childhood. Build up incident 
upon incident, make it plain that not once, 
but often, she abused or misunder- 
stood. Then her resulting behavior will be 
logical and not unsympathetic. 


was 


Another is to have my heroine soive 
her own problems. At first I had fate 
lend a hand, sometimes only a helping one ; 
thus the solution was not, as it should have 
been, entirely the result of the heroine’s 
realization of her mistakes and her activie 
efforts to rectify them. Mrs. Florence N. 
Cleveland, editor of True Confessions. 
wrote, regarding a manuscript of mine, “If 
your hero really sells himself and gets him- 
self a job, he actually does something about 
re-establishing himself, instead of being a 
weak-need character.” (I had had some- 
one offer him a job.) Incidentally, I had 
the guilty feeling, when the check ior two 
hundred dollars came for that particular 
tale, that Mrs. Cleveland herself deserved 
half of it. Her suggestions for revision — 
specific, logical and detailed — trantormed 
a story noteworthy only for timeliness and 
carefully researched background into a tale 
that had real impact and emotional pull. 
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Not to mention the lesson in writing I de- 
rived from her advice! 

I know that editors decry “slanting,” 
but I’m quite convinced that each confes- 
sion editor is looking for something slightly 
different from what the other wants. It’s 
perfectly true, Allah be praised, that a story 
turned down by one may sell to another, 
but the fact remains that their viewpoints 
do vary as do their personaltities — and 
their readers. I have made my own per- 
sonal charts of the preferences of the dif- 
ferent editors, as expressed by them per- 
sonally and as exhibited in their publica- 
tions. Here is the form of the chart: 

PUBLICATION — Modern 
EDITOR — Miss Hazel Berge 


LENGTHS: 


Romances 


(Description here of latest 
data on what Miss Berge 
wants,, usually culled from 
WD, with date of issue noted 
beside the item.) 

Stories : 

Features: 

TABOOS : (For instance, Miss Berge 
doesn’t taboo physical af- 
flictions if they’re handled 
with strong emotional effect, 
but most other editors do. 
Of course, seductions, poli- 
tics and religious issues, come 
here. But I try to be more 
specific. Under this maga- 
zine I have listed, ‘“‘No War 
or rehabilitation stories. No 
mention of ‘Pearl Harbor’ 
—phrase it some other way. 
No old-fashioned melodrama. 
No more tales wherein hero- 
ine lies about her past.”) 


AGE OF READERS: 
Largest group: (For 
publication, it’s 20-24.) 
Second Largest group: (For 
Single girls under 20.) 


GENERAL COMMENTS: 
(Here I list remarks made 
by editors with whom I have 
talked and comments they 
have made which appeared 
in WD, mainly in Harriet 


this 
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Bradfield’s columns. For in- 
stance, Miss Berge told me 


her readers are interested in 


family situations, also that 
many of her readers were 
adopted, hence they like 
stories dealing with adop- 
tion. Just reading over this 
section of my charts often 


gives me a start towards a 


plot. I also include com- 
ments on feature articles 
here. ) 


EDITOR’S COMMENTS ON MY 
WRITING: 
(Here I 
made by these editors - 
I read them over over and 
over. For instance, Mrs. 
Wyn, of Secrets, says that if 
my plots were up to my 
I could sell nearly 
but that fre- 
are not 


list basic criticisms 
- and 


writing, 
everything, 
guently they strong 
or dramatic enough to sus- 


tain the writinng. Since I 
have an ability to create 
scenes and since realism is 


my strong point, she says my 
best bet is the shorter length 
tale where complicated plots 
are not demanded. 


I realize that this spadework takes time, 
a commodity most of us are lacking in 
these days; but for me it has paid off— 
far better than reading an endless number 
of textbooks on writing. (Exception: “Hox 
to Write a Play’ by Lajos Egri, which I 
read faithfully every six months. But it’s 
an exceptional book.) Incidentally, once 
a confession editor buys stories from you, 
she’ll also tend to break on 
the miscellany that goes into the - book. 
The checks smaller, but they’re 
well worth going out after; and articles 
that don’t happen to click can frequently 
be marketed to secondary women’s maga- 
zines. 


give you a 


may be 


HEN I won fourth prize in WD’s 


short-story contest, several agents 


wrote to me, recommending their services. 


I remembered my one unsatisfactory ex- 
perience; but thought I’d investigate the 
situation again, having a few contacts now, 
not only on the confessions but also on the 
slicks through my poetry sales. No editor, 
not even one who was your husband’s best 
friend at college, I’ve found, will recom- 
mend one agent as best. There isn’t any 
best agent except the best one for you. But 
editors will give you half a dozen names; 
you can read WD for more. Then, if you’re 
near enough, you can call on these agents 
and judge for yourself with which one 


"ll do your work most successfully. 


you li 

If you’re my type, you’ve got to like some- 
one personally before you can work with 
him or her, particularly before you can take 
his advice and tear a pet brain-child to bits. 
One agent in particular was much touted 
to me because she was connected with a 
big name. But when I added up the re- 
marks made about her by three people con- 
nected with buying fiction, I recalled hear- 
ing two of them use the word “affected” 
in connection with her, so I didn’t even 
phone her. It’s irly for me to say 
that my choice was wise, but I do know 
that both the people I talked to at the 
agency I finally decided on seemed frank 
My agent does 
not handle confessions, so I can market 
those myself, as I like to do. And far from 
looking down her shapely nose at them, 
she said, “It may take you a year to make 
the transition to the slicks. It will take you 
longer if you do what many confession writ- 
ers do when they attempt the change. 
They’ve learned to construct plots—strong, 
complicated ones—and then they toss that 
knowledge aside and write fluff when they 
start writing slick stories.” 

That’s one of the funny things about 
writing Back home in 
Whinkusville, your neighbors and the presi- 
dent of the Literary Society will dilate their 
nostrils at the mere mention of the confes- 
sions; or they’ll say, as one of my closest 
friends did, “Well, of course, I never read 
that type of thing, but my maid does, and 
the girl’s a moron.” The town librarian, 
who upholds morals by banning Fanny Hill 
along with Betty Smith, will ask you when 
you’re going to get into a good magazine. 


too e: 


and properly aggressive. 
f 


confessions. 
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If you say, as I did, “Well, I’m in The 
Post,’ he’ll come back with, “Oh, but just 
verse.” The gals who write for free for 
their college alumnae quarterly will tell each 
other and you that any fool can write that 
sort of thing but it’s too demeaning; and 
the church group may mutter that you’re 
risque. 

Bear it, pal; bear it. The money is good; 
and when you go off to visit the big city 
where they know what the score is, you’ll 
get all the respect in the world. Some of 
the top agents are selling their clients’ stuff 
to Life Story these days, and they won't 
sneer when you say “Fawcett.” Neither does 
the advertising man who knows that True 
Confessions is the fourth largest selling 
magazine on the newsstands today and that 
they pay as well as the slicks if they’re sold 
on your stuff. 

Never think of any story you write as 
a pot-boiler even though your relatives may 
refer to it that way. It will come home to 
roost, if you do, as wiser souls than I 
pointed out long ago. Put your all into it. 
If corn makes your tummy ache, get a pay- 
ing job (or a considerate husband) and de- 
vote your evenings to writing those arty 
masterpieces about frustrated spinsters 
drowning themselves in cisterns. Maybe 
you'll make an anthology—and I’!] be jeal- 
ous of you. But if you’re the kind of person 
who can project yourself into the viewpoint 
of another and see why he likes corn and 
give it to him without feeling superior to 
him, some very smart editor is going to 
send you some very nice checks which will 
enable you to get out of Whinkusville for 
at least a week-end and let off the steam 
you’ve been saving up. 

Some day I hope I'll be sending WD an 
article about writing a novel. There comes 
the time eventually when you’ve got to get 
a lot of your pet notions out of your system 
and down on paper, when your mind starts 
putting together characters who live and 
breathe for you as people more real than 
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the ones around you. You can’t make it a 
short-story this time; there are too many 
taboos. 

So you dream about them a while; then, 
if you’re congenitally lazy, as | am, you’il 
just have to force yourself to a schedule 
and sit down and write. I try to make my- 
self bat out 2,000 words a day; and right 
now I’ve finished 65,000 of my first draft. 
Whether anyone but my husband ever reads 
it, I'll still have learned by writing it. I 
was a nevous filly when I sat down the first 
few days, after I'd filled a notebook on 
characterizations, settings, the plot outline 
and my chapter outlines. But I’m not now; 
I’m happy, doing the work—or maybe 
its play—I like best. A novel offers any 
writer the opportunity to grow in stature, 
to learn how to plot and to create charac- 
ters, and a wonderful way to get out of 
Whinkusville every day, free of charge! 

And I say that last not in bitterness be- 
cause I like the place where I live so well 
that I wouldn’t want to iive anywhere else 
and I like the people in it. But any writer 
knows that writing is a misunderstood pro- 
fession, that while no one criticizes a phy- 
sician because he practices his profession 
without going in for creative medicine or 
pure science; and while no one is disturbed 
at the clergyman who gears his sermons to 
the level of intelligence of the less-educated 
in his congregation, the writer who does 
not aspire to “Art” with a capital “A” or 
who sells to a market whose readers are 
not college graduates is referred to, at best, 
as a hack. And if you don’t think that con- 
descension gets even the best men down, 
read what J. P. Marquand has to say on 
the subject in “Wickford Point.” A lot of 
people patronized Katherine Brush; so 
small fry shouldn’t mind—except that the 
smaller the fry, the more we mind. Natural- 
ly! 

But what real writer, whether he’s even 
had one half-baked sonnet published or 
not, would change places with anyone else 
in Whinkusville or out of it? 











Markets for Condensed Books 


HE market for selling a condensa- 

tion of your book is about four times 

greater today than it ever was. Sale 
of such rights is made chiefly to general 
magazines and the selling is doing for you, 
by your own book publisher, who claims 
50¢ of the rights. In some cases he is 
getting it. The more important you are, 
and the more popular your book, the better 
your chances of whitling that 50% down 
to 10%. 
Selling condensations of books to general 


an agent’s commission which is 


magazines has proved profitable enough to 
book publishers so that almost all of them 
have a “permission department.” This de- 
partment sends out pre-publication galley 
proofs of your book to possible markets 
offering a condensation of the entire book 
to one magazine, and whole chapters to 
another. Long before publication date of 
your novel, the rights to print a condensa- 
tion of either the whole book or of selected 
chapters. has usually been disposed. Some- 
times, for the sake of publicity, to help sell 
your book in the regular trade edition, free 
reprinting may be offered to specialized 
magazines in a trade or class field. 

As you start out in your career as a book 
author, you can expect contracts from book 
publishers requesting part of every right 
inherent in the book, and also a high com- 
mission for selling such rights. As you 
make a name for yourself, you'll sign over 
fewer and fewer rights to the book pub- 
lisher, unless you are paid separately for 
them; and you'll receive closer to 90% 
of the for condensation rights to 
magazines. 

There’s no way of explaining the voraci- 
ous attitude on the part of book publishers 
except that their bosses feel writing a novel 
is a pleasant light exercise and publishing 
it is damned hard work. So any deal that 
rims the author eithically, but is legal and 
in big type, is accepted by every book pub- 
lisher good The department 
heads of the various Permissions Depart- 
ments, who handle the. sale of subsidiary 


sales 


as form. 
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rights are also out to hang up a record for 
their own departments and this is easier to 
do when they get 509 of the take than 
when they get 10. 

It is because of the close relationship be- 
tween book store sales and general publicity 
gained from magazine condensation that 
book publishers themselves have taken over 
the sale of subsidiary rights for the author. 
And also, of course, because the book pub- 
lisher found a to make an extra 
profit for himself by claiming 50¢¢ of the 
take whenever he can get away with it. 

The argument for this tremendous per- 
that the 
a hard gamble in making a living 


chance 


centage is book publisher is up 
against 
on your book and needs to supplement it 
with some other form of income in order to 
justify issuing the book at all. Second, the 
book publisher, being so very close to the 
book, knows best to sell it, and in- 
quiries for its sale will most likely come 
him Third, the book pub- 
lishers says it is hard to sell a book conden- 
sation, and there is more clerical work in- 
volved because of copyright releases than in 
selling first rights of a fiction story to the 
Post. So the book publisher wants 50%: 
not the usual agent’s 106. The answer in 
one word is: no. 

Book publishers are notorious for their 
willingness to cut in on all other rights 
that are inherent the author when he 
writes a book. The only way to combat 
such cut-ins is everlastingly to 
two things: When a man sells something 
for you he has a right to ten percent on 
domestic sales and up to twenty per cent on 
Anything over that is mur- 


how 


to anyway. 


to 


remember 


foreign sales. 
der. Second, when you sell a literary prop- 
erty to a publisher, you sell him the right 
to use it one time for one purpose, and 
hold on to everything else. Any other deal, 
unless you are paid separately for it, is rob- 
bery. : 

The work of condensation or extraction 
is up to the magazine staff. Here again 


1? 


the author merely says, “Yes, thank you! 
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But few have been heard to kick about the 
result. Most condensations have been done 
with such perception on the part of editors, 
that the author looks at the result with 
amazement at his own clarity of expression. 
Orie well known psychologist, who has 
turned out a number of extremely interest- 
ing books mostly by tossing together a stack 
comments, read a 
magazine condensation of his latest book 
with unusual appreciation. ‘““Now I know,” 
he wrote to the editor, “what my book was 
really about!” 

Gripes about the use of reprint material 
in general magazines come from writers of 
short stories and articles. They figure that 
every reprint piece means one less spot for 
new material. 

But the rest of the world seems to like 
the idea. Readers enjoy getting the thread 
of a novel or the highlights of a non-fiction 
book in double-quick time, in order to be 
set with conversation pieces. 

The authors—But what 
like some unexpected income! This is the 
money laughingly called “gravy.” But the 
cash may be only a small part of the story. 
A book often starts a renewed upward 
the sales chart. A book with 
limited appeal may never have come to the 
attention of many of its potential readers 
until wide magazine circulation gives it life. 
This increase of circulation through maga- 
zine channels may lead to new assignments 
for its author, to more lecture opportuni- 
ties, to increase of rates for other work, to 
wider recognition in his particular field 
and greater appreciation of his ability. 

As for the publishers, condensations and 
extracts frequently lead to renewed spurts 
of sales—and more income. The author’s 
subsequent books take on new promotion 
and sales value. The movie rights may be 
sought after—or bring a better price. 

The public seems to respect a magazine’s 
judgment as to what is “the best.” And 
they show it in increased buying. 
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Magazines which use condensations, previews, 
excerpts. 


Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11. Monthly. Arnold Gingrich, 
Managing Editor. 
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The Coronet Bookette is a feature of 
each issue. Very popular current books are 
condensed to about 8000 words. A wide 
variety is included in a year’s schedule: 
serious books, humorous ones, topical or 
timely ones. Excerpts up to 4000 words are 
also used from time to time. Payment de- 
pends on the book itself, popularity of the 
author, and length used. 


Cosmopolitan, 57th Street and Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York 19. Monthly. Frances 
Whiting, Editor. 

Cosmopolitan “Previews” are highlights 
of the new books, printed in the magazine 
shortly before the books appear in the 
stores. About as fine promotion for a forth- 
coming book as any author could ask! Most 
of these “Previews” give just enough to 
make one thoroughly interested in the book, 
and yet leave him asking eagerly for more. 
Types of books vary greatly, and include 
anything which would have a wide general 
interest, particularly of a timely nature. The 
balance tends toward the non-fiction book, 
however. Chapters or extracts from hu- 
morous books often find a place. Sometimes 
it’s a folio of prints from a picture book. 


Detective Book Magazine (Fiction House), 
670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. Quar- 
terly. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. 

This detective pulp uses colorful, exciting 
murder mysteries which have already ap- 
peared in book form. These are used com- 
plete, usually. About $300 is the ordinary 
rate for one-time use in the magazine. 


Detective Novel (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th 
Street, New York 16. Bi-monthly. Leo 
Margulies, Editorial Director. 

Each issue of this pulp magazine features 

a best-selling detective book. It may be used 
complete, or cut slightly to fit the allotted 
pages. The right to reprint once is bought 
from the original publisher or the author, 
whichever holcs the copyright. Payment 
varies somewhat, according to author and 
book. But only first magazine serial rights 
are bought. Pocket-book rights are not af- 
fected by the appearance of these books as 
one-shots in a magazine. 

Digest and Review, 683 Broadway, New 
York 12. Monthly. William M. Clayton, 
Editor. 
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A book-digest is a feature of each issue. 
This runs about 10,000 words. Mostly non- 
fiction books are considered for this; any 
subject which would have a wide general 
interest among readers. Lately, there has 
been a preponderance of war and political 
titles because people have been most inter- 
ested in those subjects. Occasionally, fiction 
may be selected. For instance, three short 
stories from Erskine Caldwell’s latest book, 
a collection of his stories, is being used. 
Rates depend on the author and the impor- 
tance of the book. Usually a matter of bar- 
gaining with the publisher of the original. 
Excerpts are also used at times. Most of the 
magazine is made up of articles on which 
second serial rights have been purchased at 
a cent a word minimum. 

Encore Magazine, 25 W. 45th Street, New 
York 19. Monthly. Edited by the Board 
of Editors of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, headed by Norman. Cousins. 
Chapters or excerpts from books are used, 

but not condensations. This periodical “‘ad- 

dresses itself to literary enthusiasts, and has 
republished prose and poetry of the great 
writers of all time.” Some of the material 
used has long since passed out of copyright 
boundaries. Some is copyright, and means 
more “gravy” for the author. But few if any 
of the pieces are taken from current books. 

The owners of The Saturday Review of 

Literature have just bought Encore from its 

original publisher, Dent Smith. 


Everybody’s Digest, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17. Quarterly. Madalynne 
Reuter, Associate Editor. 

About three-quarters of this magazine is 
reprint material; some of these extracts o1 
incidents excerpted from books. No con- 
densations. One to three chapters might be 
taken out. Parts which average about 2000 
words; seldom more than 3000. The price is 
arranged with the publisher, the latest 
books and best-sellers commanding more 
money than older ones or books which are 
not widely circulated. The test of selection 
is whether a piece will interest the average 
reader. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries (Popular), 205 
E. 42nd Street, New York 17. Quarterly. 
Mary Gnaedinger, Editor. 


A fantastic novel of classical standing and 
quality is the feature of each issue. This 
must never have appeared in another maga- 
zine as a one-shot novel. And it must be un- 
obtainable for the average reader. Books 
published since 1940 would be too easy to 
get. But older books which have gone out 
of print and are generally inaccessible are 
considered—if they have been well known 
in their day and are still talked about. A 
flat sum is paid. But in each case an offer is 
made to the holder of the copyright, the 
amount depending on the book and the 
iuthor’s name. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Monthly. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Black- 
mar Gould, Editors. 

A new departure here is the use in each 
issue of a complete novel condensed. Some 
of these are book-lengths written especially 
for the Journal and later published in book 
form. But part of them are books already 
sold to book publishers. An unusual feature 
is the current serial, “Bolinvar.” This ap- 
eared as a book some years ago in a very 
imited edittion and long since disappeared 
even from the second-hand shops. Timely 
significance and classical values, however, 
were strong enough to persuade the editors 
to republish it now. 

Liberty, 37 W. 57th Street, New York 19. 
Weekly. Joseph Anthony, Editor of Book 
Condensations. 


| 
] 
1 


Each issue features a book condensation 
in 20,000 words—100 percent the author’s 
words. A great deal of variety is introduced 
here. Most of the books chosen are best- 
sellers, or are on subjects of the widest gen- 
eral interest. Fiction and non-fiction alter- 
nate more or less, with the balance slightly 
in favor of fiction. The magazine. pays 
pretty much of a standard price, with which 
publishers are familiar. It is good enough 
so that the editors speak with confidence of 
having little “real competition.” Books are 
submitted by the publishers frequently be- 
fore publication. The staff of Liberty look 
for those which will make good condensa- 
tions. They do a rough outline of the book 
and judge its degree of probable popularity 
before purchase. In the condensation, kev 
scenes are kept intact, other sections being 
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condensed carefully. Joseph Anthony has 
had wide and valuable experience in the 
book condensation field. He originated for 
King Features those picture strips on well- 
known books, for instance. 


Liberty Book Digest, 37 W. 

New York 19. 

A subsidiary to Liberty Magazine. It first 
appeared in the spring of this year. But no 
further issues have been gotten out during 
the paper situation. Separate arrangements 
are made to reprint a book condensation 
here, since permission to print in the weekl 
magazine includes only the one insertion. 
Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Road, To- 

ronto 4, Canada. Monthly. Anne Fromer, 

Managing Editor. 


57th Street, 


This Canadian digest magazine uses only 
short excerpts from books, or condensations 
of single chapters. 


News Story (Transradio), 521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17. Monthly. Herbert 
Moore, Editor and Publisher. 

Makes sparse use of excerpts which fit in 
with its policy of interpreting the news. 


Omnibook, 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11. 

Monthly. Maxwell Geffen, Editor. 

The outstanding market for magazine 
condensation rights. Four current books are 
condensed each month to 28,000 words 
each. Occasionally two books of less impor- 
tance or volume will be used; each half- 
length. Both fiction and non-fiction are 
used, generally two of each per issue. Books 
are often contracted for before publication. 
They do not appear in Omnibook, however, 
until after the trade edition is out. Payment 
is $2,000 or better for the right to condense 
and use in one issue. 


A special point made by Omnibook 
editors is that they use absolutely nothing 
but the author’s own words. Even the 
transition paragraphs must follow this rule. 
And the author’s okay is also required. Only 
twice have authors complained, I under- 
stand. Most of them are delighted with re- 
sults. Some of this reaction may be due to 
the special system by which several readers 
follow through each condensation to make 
certain that every character makes the right 
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entrances and exits, and there are no unex- 

pected jumps. 

Pageant, 1476 Broadway, New York 18. 
Monthly. Eugene Lyons, Editor. 

Every issue of this new monthly will use 
a 7000-word condensation of a best-seller or 
an outstanding new book. These are se- 
lected by Amy Loveman of The Saturday 
Review of Literature. So far, more non- 
fiction than fiction has been selected. How- 
ever, “Forever Amber” will be in the third 
issue, thus starting off the fiction. Extracts 
are also considered. The rates paid are ex- 
cellent, comparing favorably with those of 
any magazine. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, New York. 
Monthly. Charles Ferguson acting as 
Book Editor while Ralph Henderson is in 
the Orient. 

Book condensations form a regular part 
of the magazine, and the editors are keen 
on their use. Some fiction is featured in 
this section, but more often it is a non- 
fiction book. The length used may vary 
from 8000 to 12,000 words, depending on 
the interest. Most of the books are selected 
ahead of their publication date, but they 
appear in the magazine after the trade 
edition goes on sale. Most of the books are 
current, but not always. Occasionally there 
will be something several years old which 
have a timely appeal. 

Excerpts, too, are frequently used. These 
may be chapters, enough for a full-length 
article, or just a short bit—a quarter or a 
half page. The Reader’s Digest tries to pay 
very good rates, though it has no set 
amounts. It does not try to bid against any 
other magazine. 

The editors offer a bit of very helpful 
advice to book authors. Get the best pub- 
lisher you can to bring out your book in the 
first place. If you are a new author, you 
have no record on which to bargain. But a 
good publisher, or a good agent, can do a 
lot toward selling these extra rights. 


Reader’s Scope, 114 FE. 32nd Street, New 
York 16. Monthly. Leverett S. Gleason, 
Editor. 

Brief extracts are used in varying 
amounts. Some of them are from current 
books. Some really “Previews.” 
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Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 

Monthly. Edwin Balmer, Editor. 

Redbook has long been known for its 
“Encores”—reprints of articles or short 
stories which deserved better circulation 
among a wide reading public. But now this 
policy has been changed, and new books are 
drawn from for material. These are mostly 
non-fiction, to balance the magazine’s heavy 
fiction program. Just now many are war 
books, but there will be considerable variety. 
The books which would appeal to both men 
and women are best here. The space allot- 
ted is not large—only 5000 words usually. 
A synopsis would be the result if a con- 
densation were attempted. Therefore, ex- 
tracts are chosen which read interestingly 
alone. The author’s words are kept intact. 
Material is usually selected before the ap- 
pearance of the trade edition. And there is 
considerable competition for the right to 
reprint these books. Payment varies accord- 
ing to the importance of the book, its 
author, and its probable sale. 


Thrilling Mystery Novel (Thrilling), 10 E. 
40th Street, New York 16. Bi-monthly. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 

A full-length book is featured in each 
issue, Rights are bought for one-time maga- 
zine use of some popular, current detective 
book of a type to suit the title of the maga- 
zine. The story is used complete. Payment 
ranges from $250 to $500. 


Two Complete Detective Books (Fiction 
House), 670 Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 
Bi-monthly. Linton Davies, Editor. 
Rights for one-time magazine use are 

bought to two current detective books. 

These are cut, if necessary, to about 60,000 

words—just sufficient to fill 80 pages with 

the present type-face used. Payment is 
usually about $300 per book. 


Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King Street West. 
Toronto 1, Canada. Weekly. Gwen Cow- 
ley, Fiction Editor. 

The Sunday section of this Canadian 
newspaper uses one-shot novels which must 
condense to about 41,000 words. The types 
of books vary for these and include detec- 
tive, romance, mystery, adventure, Western. 
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The Woman, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 

York 17. Mrs. Lorna Farrell, Editor. 

A book condensation is one of the impor- 
tant features of each issue. These run 
shorter than in most magazines—only about 
5000 words. Hence the work of condensa- 
tion is one taking great skill to reproduce 
the thread and the feel of the story, with- 
out letting it become little more than a 
synopsis of the plot. Books chosen are 
usually current. But occasionally something 
rather old might be used when there is 
reason for general interest in it. For in- 
stance, a condensation of “The Lodger” 
was used when the movie awakened special 
interest. Books vary considerably in type, 
but there is more fiction than non-fiction. 
The editors like suggestions as to what will 
interest their readers. The December issue 
features Martha Ostenso’s new book, “O 
River, Remember!” 

Excerpts are used also in varying lengths. 
Sometimes a chapter. Sometimes the editors 
pick out specified information from a book. 
Excerpt lengths run about 1500 to 2000 
words. Payment is arranged with the pub- 
lisher, or copyright holder, and depends on 
the author, and other factors. 


Woman’s Life, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Quarterly. Douglas E. Lurton, 
Editor. 

Extracts from several books are usually 
included in each issue. Even if the length is 
10,000 words, the extracting of parts, rather 
than condensation, of an entire book, re- 
sults in some interesting material. For this 
is all non-fiction, and more readable in ex- 
cerpt form. Sometimes the books are re- 
cent; just as likely they are older books in 
which the principles are valid but readers 
generally have not been likely to see the 
trade edition. The passages selected are held 
carefully to the author’s own words, with 
interpolations only when a paragraph is 
necessary for transition. Books likely to be 
considered for rights are those on practical 
psychology, personality problems, self-help 
and inspiration, medical—any which might 
convey helpful material to the readers. 
Members of the staff are not only editors 
but writers in their own right; therefore in- 
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terested in seeing that the works of other 

authors are handled sympathetically. 

Your Health, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Quarterly. Douglas E. Lurton, 
Editor. 

Extractions from several books are usually 
scheduled for this magazine. See Woman’s 
Life for further details. 

Your Life, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10. Monthly. Douglas E. Lurton, Editor. 
This is the first and most important of 

this group of four pocket-size self-help 

magazines. In this one, a book condensation 
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is used each time. And the authors find 
their reputations enhanced, their opportuni- 
ties to hit other markets increased, and in- 
comes improved, by the condensations of 
books which otherwise might remain com- 
paratively unknown to the general public. 

See Woman’s Life for other details. 

Your Personality, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. Twice a year. Douglas E. 
Lurton, Editor. 

Extracts from several books are usually 
run in each issue. See Woman’s Life for 
further details. 


Des Moines, lowa, Market Letter 


By MARY McGUIRE BRYSON 


RADE journal articles, specialized 

farming articles with an Iowa angle, 

features of interest to homemakers, 
and entertaining informative shorts will all 
find market in Des Moines publications 
this year. ‘ 

Better Homes and Gardens, published 
monthly and located at 1714 Locust Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa, is very much interested 
in home maintenance features at this time. 
In fact, any article that will be helpful or 
of interest to any member of the family 
will be carefully considered. Health, home- 
making, child care, gardening, remodel- 
ing ideas and better home management 
features are wanted. Humorous §articles 
dealing with the home are in great demand 
and are hard to get. Several practical 
“how-to” articles on home and garden sub- 
jects are used each month. Good pictures 
are wanted but not required for accept- 
ance of an article. Rates vary from $25 
for a small feature up to $300. Accept- 
ance or rejection is within ten days and 
payment is prompt. Departmental articles 
should be directed to various department 
heads, or to Frank McDonough, editor. 

Though wartime restrictions on paper 
make space somewhat limited, The . Des 
Moines Sunday Register magazine section 
is still on the lookout for short and amusing 
or unusually interesting articles. Five hun- 


dred to 750 words in length is about the 
limit. It is also a good market for fillers, 
and for brief, scientific articles or articles 
written to appeal to women, particularly 
those with a psychological approach. No 
war angle copy is wanted. Publication is 
within two months and payment is on pub- 
lication. Rates are comparatively low and 
vary with the length of the article. 

The Sunday Register Rotogravure sec- 
tion is an open market for pictures that are 
of exceptional interest. Do not send in ordi- 
nary everyday snapshots. Good scenics are 
often used in which no particular time eie- 
ment is involved. Five dollars is the mini- 
mum paid for a good picture. Manuscripts 
for the Sunday magazine section and for 
the Roto section should be sent to Carl 
Gartner, Rotogravure Editor, Des Moines 
Register, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Des Moines Register and Tribun 
Syndicate, 715 Locust Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa, is buying very little as most of its 
needs are supplied by contract writers. 
However, editors will be glad to see serial 
stories. Modern romances with no lurid or 
sensational angles are used. Serials should 
run about 36 chapters with each chapter 
of 1000 to 1200 words. 

Free-lance writers interested in midwest- 
ern agriculture aim at Successful Farming 
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market. The magazine’s 


as a permanent 

territory includes the 13 midwest states and 
New York and Pennsylvania. Editors do 
NOT want articles of interest only to 


urmers or to any locality outside 


Stories of new developments 
] 


western f: 
its territory. 


in middlewest land grant colleges, or new 
ideas to make life easier for the farmer are 
wanted. Travel articles are very much in 
demand, but must concern sites within 
reach of the middlewestern farmer. Eco- 
nomic or news articles also will be con- 
sidered. Women’s features, such as_per- 


sonality stories, equipment and home de- 


velopment ideas, recipes, etc., will be used. 
Payment is good for all articles, ranging 
from 5 cents to 7 cents a word. Humor 


and cartoons also are needed. Payment for 
gags is $1 to $1.50 each and for cartoons 
up to $15. Free-lance photos also 
wanted. They must be glossies of 
8x10 in size. General scenes for the 
files are particularly needed. The price 
The editors like to 
outline f articles 


are 
5x7 to 
farm 
for 
these is $5 each. be 
queried and a brief of 
should accompany the query. Material is 
needed two and a half months ahead of 
publication. Payment is on acceptance and 
prompt. Send material to Kirk Fox, 
Editor, Successful Farming, 1716 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
1912 Grand ave., Des Moines, 
Towa, little free-lance material 
as all articles must deal with 
the Iowa farmer and his problems. How- 
ever, if you have an article in this field, 
query the editor, Don Murphy, before sub- 


is 


Locust 


located at 
buys very 


exclusively 


mitting your manuscript. Rates are one 


cent a word. Photographs with local Iowa 
interest are purchased at $2 to $3 each. 
Payment is on acceptance. 

Underwriter’s Review, 


publication, and 


an insurance trade 
Northw stern Banker, a 
publication for banke both edited by 
Henry H. Haynes, Seventh Street, 
written, but do buy an 


TS, 

at. 527 
are mostly staff 
occasional authoritative article in their re- 
spective fields. Free-lance writers shouid 
query the editor and obtain a copy of the 
publication before attempting an article. 

The Dry Goods Journal, published 
monthly and located at 1912 Grand Ave., 
Des Moines, Iowa, is partly staff written, 
but will buy merchandising advertising and 
display articles helpful to dry-goods mer- 
chants if they have an unusual slant. Pay- 
ment of one to two cents a word is on ac- 
ceptance. 

Another good market for trade articles is 
Locker Operator, 1421 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa, which wants success stories 
about locker plants. Stories of 500 to 4000 
words still will be used at one cent a word. 
Pictures of plant exteriors will be pur- 
chased at the rate of $3. W.H. Carver, the 
editor. prefers to be queried first. 

Iowa Bureau Farmer, 1005 Valley Bank 
Building, Des Moines, little 
free-lance material. Limit copy to 500 to 
1000 words. 
farm pictures. Better query C. R. Dudley, 


Iowa, uses a 


Occasionally buy a few good 
editor, first. 

Iowa Food Dealer, 500 Walnut Building. 
edited by Frank Zeh, is a trade journal for 
grocers and is staff written. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


Y one means or another, publishers 
contrive to allot their paper so that 

new titles can be brought out. 
Frank Armer, publisher of Arrow Publi- 
cations, Inc., will have a new love pulp 
out sometime in December. This is Lead- 
ing Love, a quarterly, and Madge Bindamin 
is editor. 
on well-written stories by experienced 
present. As a quarterly, it 
though the publisher hopes 


The magazine will concentrate 


writers, for the 
can be choosey 
to put it out 
Stories must have strong emotional qualities, 
uppermost. Good 


more frequently later on. 
with the love element 
characterization 
mere plot. But it must not be just a cute 
story. Off-trail love stories would be wel- 
come. The 
slicks later, might find an intermediate mar- 
ket here. The editor is particularly on the 
outlook for writing with a fresh touch. Most 
stories will be from the girl’s angle. But 
this girl-heroine may come from any social 


is more important than 


writer who wants to hit the 


background. 
As to lengths, at least two long stories by 
name writers will appear in each issue of 


Leading Love. ‘These run up to 15,000 
words. Good lengths also for novelets are 
8000 to 9000 words and 12,000 words. 


Sherts are best in around 4000 and 5000 
There are no hard-and-fast rules, 
Payment on stories will meet 


words. 
however. 
rates of any other magazine in the love 
pulp field, and be more for what the editor 
considers extra-good stories. Checks go out 
on acceptance, 

Leading Love will also use short articles 
and fillers on love advice, self-help in the 
love field, etc. Page-length is good for the 
articles; 700 to 800 words. A very little 
poetry, too—8 lines or under. This is light 
love verse, in type between Dorothy Parker 
and the love pulps. Address Arrow 
Publications, 125 East 46th Street, New 
York 17. (Frank Armer is also publisher 
of Trojan Publications. ) 
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field is 


32-page 


A newcomer to the woman’s 
Woman's. World. This 


monthly in flat format, published by the 


is a 
Independent Consumers and Dealers Insti- 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


is sold through inde- 


tute, Inc., at 


7. “see 
pendent retail food stores in the New York 


lMagazinie 


Metropolitan area only, at present, for a 


few cents. Non-fiction and photo features 


nake up more than half of this first issue, 
with food, beauty, fashion, and child-care 
articles filling the rest of the space. There 
may also be some fiction in subsequent is- 
sues. The appeal! is to the housewife 
wants to run her home efficiently, but in- 


who 


tends to keep up a wide variety of intelligent 
interests without being highbrow. Her in- 
come falls into the $2,000 to $7,000 a year 
group. 

Articles will average about 1000 words, 
and 2000. But lengths may vary 
considerably with the importance and in- 
terest of the subject. Payment varies ac- 
Fred Coleman is editor 


fiction 


cording to value. 
of Woman’s World. 


We, The People’s Picture Magazine, 
started off its career with the November 


issue a political number hotly pro-Roosevelt. 
The magazine is made up of articles as well 
as photo-features, some by well-known per- 
But the newsprint used does not 
Sandy Morrison 

J. Weinstein 
139 Fifth Ave- 


sonalities. 
show to good advantage. 
edits this 10-cent monthly. 
is the publisher. Address: 
nue, New York 3. 

Writers may ignore the announcements 
in Variety recently that Triangle Publica- 
tions has a new magazine titled Twentyone 
in the making. “This belongs to the realm 
of postwar planning,” officials of the com- 
pany told me, ‘and we don’t know now 
what plans we may have by the time the 
war is over and the paper supply is abun- 
dant enough for undertaking anything new. 
We’ve just got Seventeen swinging into its 


” 
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stride. Th t O is inINg hold sO 
successfully that we decided to kill Click 
in order to swing all its p r allotment t 
the n YaZI though ¢ S 
doing right cir ion of over a 
mi S 
TH January issu o be the final one 
for Cl At t iti thi 
some yf th dito 1 with the 
magazin d did no t to announce 
their new connections. Bill Gresham, as- 
sistant editor, has gone over to Theatre A 


nning and Ike Vern 
i . Al Bernsohn, assist- 
joined David O. Alber As 


Photogra] 


ant editor, has 


sociates. 


The first issue of Pa nt made a livel) 

age: ; ae 
splash all over the n ds Che prin 
order was a half-million. Its appearanc 


fe aa 3 
was sophisticated and striking, both in its 


cover-girl and its color. And the mag 

zine should be off to an excellent start. 
There’ll be small changes in future issues. 
The general setup, however, carries out 


Plenty of 
Arresting 


the pre-publication ballyhoo. 


inside color and color features. 


arrangements of material in the book. 
[There are two special needs which I 
might call to the attention of writers. The 
first is fiction. Pieces run 2000 to 3SQU0 
words. Take a look at “Kansas Stopover” 


Jan 


eood idea of 


by John Broberg in the second issue 
This will give 


The 
piect 


uary you 


sec ond nee d is 


Phi Ytograpl s 


what is_ preferred. 


sectional 


illustrated 


must be good to be of any use. Lengths 
run up to 2000 words Pieces already 
scheduled include the Acadians, the Penn- 


Hill Billies. That 
might appt al to 
Pay- 


at sood rates 


sylvania Dutch, and the 
gives you an idea of what 
the It’s 
ment is made on 
These 


Eugene Lyons is editor of 


editors. a broad country! 


acceptance 
é ‘ ie te 
according to the material. 


Pageant. Ad- 


vary 


dress: 1476 Broadway. New York 18 
Editors, speaking at the Authors’ Li 
Craftsman Series at New York University, 
have given their audience of writers and 
would-be writers many helpful pointers as 
to what makes them buy certain manu- 


others John McCaffrey, 


scripts and reject 
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fiction editor of American Magazine, ad- 
mitted that other editors might not agree 
with him as to what made an acceptable 
y. But here are the highlights in his 
particular code for a good piece of fiction: 

1.) Stories must have pace; 
A h 


should 
dramatic action actually begins. 


must move 
the 
A writer 
what is extraneous 


along. story begin where 


’ - 
Nave a sense Ol 


must 


and should eliminate it; of what belongs 


to background and should work that in as 


the story progresses. He can learn this. 
It is not a matter of inspiration. He can 
learn to recognize his literary finger-exer- 


cises and take them out of his manuscript. 
2.) Stories should always be about people. 
Readers get as much as 85 percent of their 


So 


create characters which the readers will rec- 


life experiences through their reading. 


ognize and through whose 


experiences 
readers can further their knowledge of how 
various types act. And remember that the 
American is “what is laughingly called a 
family magazine.” When you write for this 
publication, you are writing for three mil- 
lion circulation! 3.) Pace and characters 
must be woven together and move toward 
a climax. The general magazine of today 
demands a narrative. Experimental novels 


often lack narrative technique—which may 


be okay with their type of reader. But the 
popular magazine story must have good 


narrative. 

Magazine three short 
lengths which depend for effect on a twist 
at the end. Vignettes (500 and 


storiettes (800 words really not stories, 


American uses 
words ) 
are 
but anecdotes or jokes enlarged and given 
a punch at the end. This twist must be an 

“sell.” Characters, how- 
ever, are types. There is no space to make 
them real. Short-shorts also need an end- 
twist. They run 1200 words. 

Novels (25,000 mystery 
novels 20,000 to attract 
In these lengths better material 
Short stories are 
always an open market, too. These differ 
from the anecdote types in that a short 
story must move from one place to another, 
must Most fiction 
chosen for American does have a romantic 


honest one, not a 


and 
seem 


words ) 
words) 
writers. 
is coming in all the time. 


show emotional change. 


angle. This is not a “must”, however. 
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Right now, Mr. McCaffrey told his au- 
dience that he is 
with war backgrounds, nor in themes in- 


not interested in stories 
volving the home-coming veter-n and his 
adjustment both 
these for 
months to come. However, later experience 


problems. Stories on 


themes have been scheduled 


may indicate new problems in connection 
with postwar situations which will make ex- 
cellent story material. Writers should be 
alert to recognize and make use of such 
ideas. excellent rates 
on all accepted material. “$500 is pretty 
standard for a short story.” Sumner Blos- 
Address: 250 


Payment is made at 


som is editor of American. 


Park Avenue, New York 17. 


OOD Housekeeping editors point out 


one change recently made in fiction 
requirements. The two-part story, which is 
one of their finest features, is now limited 
to 40,000 words. 


ing used now, too. 


More short-shorts are be- 
But these vary from 
the short-shorts bought for many markets. 
These be 
which a surprise twist at the end is not the 
main interest. For this 
women’s publication, fiction must be warm 
and interest. Stories 
which the editors like most of all are those 
which reach right down into the hearts of 


must good, rounded stories, in 


big-circulation 


alive with human 


their characters, and are so well presented 
that the 
thoughts and emotions laid before her in 
the lives of the story 
ing about them, comes to understand herself 
better. 


reader finds her own secret 


characters; and read- 


Here again, the editors ask for stories 


stories which are timeless 
This 
is particularly necessary for a magazine 
which buys six months ahead. The spring 
issues are now being planned. And who 
knows what the soldier problems will be 
by then? 
policy remains practically unchanged. 
Ted Malone is doing some fine human- 
interest reporting over the air from the 
But his staff 
carry on his poetry page for Good House- 
keeping. $1 a the standard rate 
of payment for these poems. There is also 
a market for articles of about 1500 words. 


without uniforms; 
and could happen to people any year. 


But study the magazine; the 


European theaters of war. 


line is 


1944 EY 


These must have a broad, general base of 
interest, and must appeal to women in the 
home. The special departments are planned 
their 

would be considered and paid for if 


by respective heads, but ideas 


pt- 


( 
act } 


able. Herbert R. Mayes is editor of Good 
Housekeeping Address: 57th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19. 

Ruth Taylor is now editor of Movi 
Show (Liberty, Inc. Lester Grady, its 


former editor, continues as editor of Silve? 
this 


formerly 


Address: 


another of 


Hunter 


Screen, group 
Publications. 


New York 


] ft 
aepartment ol 


known as 
205 East 42nd Street, i7. 

The fiction Liberty, 
headed by Kathryn Bourne, has moved into 
Vest 57th Street, 


along with the book con- 


the new building at 37 


(New York 19 


densation department. The rest of the 
magazine’s staff, however, is still in the old 
ist 42nd Street (New York 


offices at 205 E: 
‘| final 


l The 
until March, according to the present out- 
look. 

Inte nded 
until the paper supply is more ample. This 
was edited by Mrs. Ada Siegel, for Norman 
J. Anthony, Inc.; 420 Lexington Avenue. 

The Nation is now located at 20 Vesey 
Street, 
formerly had offices. It 


move will not take place 


] 


rnational Digest has been susp 


in the building where the magazine 


had been at 55 


Fifth Avenue in between. 
Reader's Dige SL 


1] 
apie 


reports on most accept- 
material submitted to its special de- 
In These United States” 


within 


partments such as “ 


within a month; at most, two 


months. If you have not had an accept- 
ance after two months, you may feel free 
the 
say the editors. 


material to other markets, 


Be sure to study the maga- 


to submit 


zine carefully, noting what has been ac- 
cepted. All manuscripts go to the main 
office: Pleasantiville, N. Y. 


Encore Magazine, a monthly pocket-size 


publication, has been purchased by The 
Saturday Review Associates, Inc., and will 
be put out from the same office as The 


Saturday Review of Literature at 25 West 
45th Street (New York 19). The first issue 
under the new management will be Decem- 
ber, 1944. Dent Smith, who founded the 
monthly in February, 1942, and has con- 
ducted its publication from Hoboken, N. J., 
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coTe as stockh¢ de I 
Board of! 


ontributing editor. 


will continue with £7 
dire ctors., 


Che 


republishes prose and poetry ot! 


and as a member of the 
and will serve as a « 


magazine 


the great writers of all time. It will be 
edited by the Board of Editors of The Sat- 
urday Reviex yf Literature, headed by 


e ] 
and assisted by an ad- 


Norman 
} 


visory board of Saturday 


Cousins, 
Review specialists 
l +] y 
throughout the country 
John Mason Brown has joined The Sa 
urday Revie / L eTarure as 


editor, and will contribute a weekly, 


sociate 


column 


on the theater. Mr. Brown has seen active 
service with the U. S. Navy for the past 
two vears. Before th Rt. he was dramatic 


critic for World-Telegram 
—_— 

Boj 
floors. to 


Park Avenue, New York 16. But 
Bov Sci h 


The Ne York 

Life has moved up a couple of 
quict quart rs of its own at 2 
one Miss 
ut readquart rs 
alked. 
submitted b 
Boy Scout 


accordance witn 


the panoply of 


through 
Though 


which one formeriy w 


most of the stories 


writers will not be 
adventures, al] 


free-lance 
must be in 
Scout principles. There is little change in 
This 


ous short stories of adventure, sports, out- 


requirements. monthly wants vigor- 


ars ol age. 
Articles are 
} 


of-doors, for boys 15 or 16 y 


Leneth 2000 to 3000 words. 


generally planned with authors, and con- 
cern things boys like to do or make. No 
general fiction, no historical biography, and 


no poems are wanted now. Payment is 2 


] 
cents a word and up, on acceptance. Di 


Elben 


1° 


K. Fere twe ll is the « qitor. 


Popular Science has made no recent 
change, except fo1 the addition of about 
a dozen pages in full color. But would-b 
contributors should study the magazine and 


illustrated 
Chis must 


the 


journalistic treatment of articles. 


note specially developed, 


be used, if material is to be useable here 


In short filler az 


for features. d depart- 


mental material, style doesn’t matter. since 


the idea and good photographs fill t 
For features, you may submit the 


outline or synopsis form first, indicating the 
treatment and slant planned; also the pho- 
tographic possibilities and other illustrative 
ketches or charts. But the 


material such 
completed article often influences the editor 
On short stuff, wri 


as § 


more persuasively. rite it 


up for what it is worth. No padding. Just 
do a simple, clear description, and submit 


) 


it. Lengths for features run 1500 to 2000 


words; many shorts are 100 to 150 words. 
Everything is illustrated. Good rates are 


Charles R. McLen- 
333 Fourth Ave- 


paid on acceptance. 

don, is editor. Address: 

nue, New York Vi. 
Popular Science offices embody some un- 


An 


is your one means of communicating with 


usual scientific gadgets. “Executone” 
tne rec eptionist, who also is the switchboard 
Nothing confidential abou is! 
Not fidential about this! 


operator. 


Inside the glassed doors, whimsey takes 
hold. A great big blue pencil points to 


“Editorial” and a long pen points to “Pur- 


chasing.” 
The 
niversary 


celebrates its 20th an- 
November 3d 


company took over 


Commonweal 
with the issue of 
a0) pages. The presei t 
in March, 1938, but Michael Williams, one 
of the founders, still serves as a special edi- 
tor. This weekly is a Catholic review, but 
treats subjects in so general and serious a 
way that readers think of it as iess a religi- 
ous review than a socially significant maga- 
zine. The personal approach to problems of 
this is The 
like biographical articles when done 


the day its intention. editors 
well 
and concern people with social significance. 
like to American 


through the people most inter- 


They approach social 
1] 
problems 
; . ! TY f ] 3 
ested in them. Therefore, the people con- 


cerned will be mostly important figures 


ither in careers or in positions held, and 
their points of view will have reap impor- 
from the social angle. Timeliness is 
usually important. The average length is 
2500 words. Payment is about two-thirds of 


tance 


a cent per word, on publication. A very lit- 
tle poetry is also used. It must be of high 
literary quality, as must all writing for The 
Commonweal. Edward Skillin, Jr. edits. 
186 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
\s a magazine of poctry, Spirit is un- 
several the 
vehicle of The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America. It considers poems submitted by 


nembers. 


Address: 


usual in ways. It is official 


But it invites anyone interested 
in poetry and its promotion to join the so- 
ciety. The dues are a mere dollar a year 
after the enrollment and first year’s fee of 


two dollars. Since only members with spe- 
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cial interest in the magazine submit poetry, 
the editors in turn feel that a rejection slip 
All rejected material may, 
when the author requests this, go back with 


is out of order. 


a letter incorporating the criticism of the 
Society’s Editorial Board. Also, the editors 
of Spirit discourage the idea that correct 
theological ideas and praiseworthy  senti- 


ments will redeem a rhyme. In fact, they 


point out that the religious subject has been 
done for so many centuries that it discour- 
ages originality. They encourage writers 
to try any subject. John Gilland Brunini, 
who is the chief editor, has a delightful 


poets and. their 


i 


sense of humor about 
foibles, in addition to a keen appreciation 
Don’t be afraid of an un- 


conventional subject—if 


of good work. 
you have some- 
Payment is 20 cents 
And you 
must be a member mentioned above. 
Address: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

Fiction House that it is 
well stocked on all types of manuscripts for 


thing to say about it. 
a line for all material accepted. 
as 


reports pretty 


its various pulp megazines. However, it 
continues to buy—rather slowly since most 
of its publications are bi-monthlies or quar- 
terlies. Buying includes football stories for 
next summer’s use. Other types wanted are 
men’s adventure and action stories, West- 
erns, air, jungle, fight, Northwest romances, 
and future-science. 
detective. 
ments remain 


Occasionally a short 
Lengths and general require- 
Pay is a cent a 
Address: 670 


the same. 
word and up, on acceptance. 


Fifth Avenue, New York 19. 


HE Thrilling group, of which Leo Mar- 
gulies is editorial Director, is in par- 
ticular need of short stories in the love field: 
and some novelets of 8000 to 10,000 words. 
These are for Thrilling Love, Popular Love, 
and Exciting Love. There is a very open 
market for pseudo-scientific shorts to 6000 
words for Captain Future, Startling Stories, 
and Thrilling Wonder. 


are the short detective lengths. 


Also, much needed 
This com- 
pany has a big group of detective books 
and can use a lot of copy in this field. Ad- 
10 East 40th Street. 

Marie Rode!l gave an excellent account- 
ing of what should and should not go into a 
detective book, when she spoke recently at 


dress: 


1944 39 


the Authors’ League Craftsman Series. Mrs. 
Rodell is editor of the Bloodhound Mys- 
teries published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce 
at 270 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
Mrs. Rodell reads manuscripts first as a 
If she can get all the 
way through without stopping to question 


detective story fan. 


points in an editorial manner, then the story 


is excellent! All characters in a detective 


book must fall into one of three groups: 


victims, detectives, or sus- 


They must be 
pects. Any others would just clutter up the 


premises. Here are things she particularly 


likes: 1. Stories which are new and fresh, 
without becoming bizarre or strange. 2. 
Stories which are timely, but without a 


single spy or saboteur. 3. Stories in which 
all necessary details are given, and unneces- 
sary ones are omitted. 4. The writer plays 
fair, and gives all needed clues to the reader. 
). The characters are presented so that you 
know just what each is like on first meeting, 
and they remain consistent throughout the 
story. 

Perhaps it is easier to name things one 
does not like. Mrs. Rodell had a very long 
list of these, in addition to the mere griev- 
You 
may find some of your pet hates in this list: 
Entire cast of characters introduced on first 
Murder mechanisms a la Rube 
“Had I but known” warnings 
come. Heroines who wander 
Heroines 
who devastate every man in sight. Ama- 
teur detectives who claim to know the an- 
swer about page 4, but won’t tell. Char- 
detective 
Cops who are dumb or unnec- 


ance against any hard-to-read script. 


pages. 
Goldberg 
of doom to 


in dark attics alone at midnight. 


acters who say, “Tf this were a 


story " 
essarily brutal. Scripts which feed prejudice 
by picking on one race, nationality, religion, 
etc., as villain. Diagrams or maps, without 
which one cannot understand what is hap- 
Spinster detectives who are coyly 

Revenge for something which 
happened 20 years before. The murder, 
which is always a serious crime, treated by 
Plenty of detective 
books win friends in spite of some of these 
things. But they have no place among 
Bloodhound Mysteries. 

Fox Feature Syndicate, of which Mrs. 
A. L. Miles is editor, is now looking at ma- 


pening. 


eccentric. 


characters too highly. 
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terial by well-establishe d authors whose 
names have reader and les value. Em- 
phasis is on the detective and mystery stories 


| 
now. These are to published in the 25- 
wsstand book. Payment 


but may 


cent pot Ket 


: 3 , 1 . 
1s mostiy on royaity Dasls, 





outright sum. Depends on t 
ment with the 
right holder. Address: 60 East 42n 


Ni W York i/. 


originai pubDil 





The 1945 annual children’s book contest 
conducted by The Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation is now op This is run 
coll 1 Julian Messner, I 
who publis ost interesting line of chil- 
dren’s books Books b written by 
unyon¢ Thev may be fiction or non-ficti 
for any ag iid. and of any length. Illus- 
trations I not be included. TI! 
prize $1,250, « rich $500 is given out- 
right d $750 S pald ag royalties Ch 
contest closes on April 9 If you a 
interested in submitting entries, write fot 
information sheet and entry blank to Ford 


ention Helen 
The Julia Ells- 
West | 


Foundation 1945 
Hoke, Executiy 
worth I 1 


itt 
Street. New York 18. 
Enterprises, Ini 


FIELD 
pora f ed by Marsha 


+7 Q 1 th 
oundaation, re) tUtn 


tion forn 


| 
Books, Inc and Simon rane 


Por ke t 


Schuster, Inc. This provides new capital 


for intensive development of a postwar 
and 


The editorial and executive man- 


publishing program both in the U. S. 
overseas. 
agement and the publishing policies of each 
who have 


houses of the men 


them. 


ot the two 


been handling No changes in staff 
are contemplated. The offices of each com- 
pany will remain as heretofore separate but 
on the floor of 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
in Radio City (New York 20 


Simon & Schuster plans to continue its 


Same 


policy of encouraging new writers, bringing 
out books in the field of humanization of 
kn Ww le dge, 


Inner Sanctum Mysteries, etc. etc. 


fiction, juveniles, 
To date 


- liy 
outstanding 


company has brought out nearly 800 


os 


titles, of which 125 have been best-sellers 


58 have sold over a hundred thousand 
ach. 
million mark; including the original Cross- 
word Puzzle Books, two very recent 
titles; Bob Hope’s J Never Left Home and 
Wilkie’s One World. 
Sales on the 

date by Pocket Books runs t 
hundred 

has undertaken 


a4 
lishing 


and 
copies Several have gone over the 


and 


nearly 300 titles put out to 
» more than a 
this 
a foreign language pub- 


When 


editions are 


million. Recently company 
program in Latin America. 
available, 


English and in 


sufficient paper is 


planned, both in foreign 


languages, on a global basis. 
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Hitting the Outdoor Markets 


By EDWIN J. BECKER 


UNTING and _ fishing, than 


more 


ever, has become a definite escape 


Out- 


door magazines are doing a rushing busi- 


medium for the war-weary. 


ness plenty of advertising and longe: 
subscription lists. You don’t have to be a 


big-game hunter like Harold McCracken. 
or a deep-sea fisherman like Michael Ler- 
ner to do it. 


The pages of outdoor magazines have 
been graced with big names in the field of 


magazine literature. Among the big-money 
writers who have, and still do appear in 
outdoor magazines, are Ernest Hemingway, 
Ben Ames Williams, Edison Marshall, the 
late Zane Grey, Nash Buckingham, the Jat 


Courtney Riley Cooper, Vereen Bell, Ken- 
neth Roberts and others. Ben Ames Wil- 


liams was first encouraged to continue with 
his writing by an outdoor magazine editor. 
All have, at one time or another, described 
their hunting and fishing exploits in the 
pages of these magazines, which are edited 
for the average citizen who likes to cast 
occasional fly, 


good dog. 


an 
or drop a bob-white over a 

There is no writer on earth who can sell 
an article or short story to an outdoor mag- 
he 
This does not mean that the writer must be 
a naturalist, but 
of a quail-shooting trip he should 
the 
the type shotgun 
Many writers have sold ac- 


azine unless knows of what he writes. 


it does mean that if he 
writes 


at least be familiar with same. bird. 


the dogs used, and and 


shell 


counts 


loads. 
to outdoor 
have had really little first-hand 
fishing experience themselves. 


magazines when they 
vunning or 

But they 
have taken the trouble to do some research 
and thus their writing has had a tinge of 
authority. 

It must also be borne in mind that editors 
of outdoor magazines probably have their 
issues closed out as far in advance of pub- 


41 


lication date as 


any other magazine editor 
in existence. A recent letter to me, for in- 
stance, from H. G. Tapply, editor of the 
very literary Outdoors, stresses the point 
that he is continually three months ahead 


Oo! the season. This means that upla d 
small-game hunting stuff should S 

mitted during the summer months—pref- 
erably May, June, July. You should beg 

to slant your Spring issue material during 
August, September, October and Novem- 
ber, and your summer fishing stuff should 


be submitted in December, January, Feb 
at the latest. I hi: 


ished (in early October) an article writt 


ru- 
just fin- 


ary, or March ive 


after a query to Ralph Cannan, Esquire, 
i the 


March or April 


am now working on an article 


which is slanted for 
issue. And I 
Collier’s, after a query to 
Herbert Asbury, which is 
for a February issue. Bear in mind that 
Collier’s is a weekly that 
article 


tor associate 


editor, slanted 
and means tl 
fifteen issues 
Dave 


, sometimes wl 


is slante d some 
vance of publication. 

of Field and Stream 
good yarn even if 


With 


mine 


he is closed out. 


my permission, he held yarn of 


So mucl 
l] ad- 


writing well 1n 


one 
over a year—and then bought it. 


for the importance of it 


vance of the season. 


Writers interested in hitting the outdoor 
markets asked me how they 
could get around the usually must require- 


have often 


ment with outdoor editors photographs! 


Many men, or women, with a hankering to 
write know how to spin good shooting and 


fishing yarns, but never seem to be able to 


get the photographs to illustrate the ar- 


ticles. Editors often judge an outdoor ar- 


1 


ticle on photographs, and they pri 


tographs which show 


‘ter pno- 


the author in action 
so ; : 
with rod or gun, vet, editors will 


never, 


‘ # . 2 = 2 — 
never turn away a really good manuscript, 


photographs or no photographs. Picture 
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as Pix Inc., Black Star and 


pictures to 


agencies such 
the like are 
illustrate any 


able to supply 
manuscript either from stock 
photos or on assignment. This will save a 
fine pictureless story from being rejected. 
But, of course, 
door is a fine story and finer pictures. 
The first hunting I sold to Field 
and Stream lacked photographs but Dav 
Newell had the incomparable William J. 
Schaldach But try, if you 
can, to send along pix with your yarn, If 


the best way through th 


yarn 


illustrate it. 
you can’t take them yourself dig into the 
files of your local newspaper’s sports editor, 
or contact the Conservation Department 
of your State. They’ll always oblige 
don’t forget the credit line! 
Outdoor writing, like 
writing, must fire up interest in the reader 
from the very first paragraph. That first 
paragraph must have the stuff to catch the 
reader’s interest and to hold it. I’m going 
to pick out six opening paragraphs from 
six different outdoor magazines. These six 
magazines represent the general gamut of 
the outdoor field, all the articles were semi- 
fact with the exception of the field trial 


but 


most magazine 


report which appeared in The American 
Field—that was straight reporting. All were 
authored by myself and are typical of the 
leads which have been getting my _ stuff 


accepted by outdoor editors for the past 
twelve years. You will do well to analyze 
these openings to typical yarns. 

Here’s the way I swung into an article 
called “Rufled Feathers’ and for which 
Dave Newell, Field and Stream, paid me 
more than two cents a word. “It was get- 
ting along toward the tail-end of the season, 
and the trees were a-drip with leaves of 
gold, scarlet, russet—a flambovant 
The hay in the stacks was sweet-smelling 
stuff, and a lingering meadow lark trilled 
a purl of sound. I was fooling around with 
a pup, a sleek-coated pointer sired by Air 
Pilot. From the kennel, Buck, setter, 
barked. I looked up. A car 
along the dirt which 
series of dips across a 
fields.” 

There you have it: the setting, the dogs, 
Any up- 
land game shooting fan will go on with 


array. 


my 
was coming 
road, reached in a 


mile expanse of 


an indication of what’s to come. 


this yarn that’s why Field and Stream 
bought it! 
W. L. 


has bought more than a 
Here’s how I opened one 


Rarey, editor of 
few articles from 
my typewriter. 
on Nova Scotia tuna fishing, it wa 


S titica 


“Haunted Tide Rips.” “The first tuna I 
ever landed was one of the smaller variety 
known as ‘school tuna.’ It scaled about 


37 pounds and was taken while fishing ofl 
Ocean City, Maryland. The next tuna | 
boated taken in Nova Scotia waters 
and pulled down the scales to the 314 
then on it tuna 


was 


pound mark. From was 
fishing up and down the coast from Mary- 
land to Nova Scotia.” 

That article was illustrated with corking 
pix which were supplied by the Nova Scotia 
Tourist Bureau. The article described the 
methods which were most successfully used 
You 
can see from this first paragraph that the 
that is, it 
definite 
and 


in bringing to gaff the big blue fins. 


article was a ‘specialty type 
with a 


fishing 


was a seasonal yarn 
and restricted 
how it’s done. 
Afield is 
writing. A typical quail shooting yarn, 
“The Point in the Pines,’ had the follow- 
“Once again quail season had 


type 
interest: tuna 


Sports friendly toward my 


ing lead: 
rolled around and 
seated around the fireplace in the cottage 
pines overlooking 
The spitting of 


once again we were 
that nestled among the 
the serene South River. 
the flames mingled with the sound of the 
wind that sighed gently in the tall pines.” 

All hunters are inclined toward the nos- 
talgic. Such leads as the above get them 
into the mood for a reminiscent type out- 
door Try it and watch your work 
sell 


yarn. 


Now for another type outdoor magazine. 
There’s more than two hundred bird dog 
field trial clubs in the country. The Ameri- 
can Field every trial. 
You have to be pretty hep to the field 
trial game but the Field pays well for re- 


carries exports of 


ports of the trials. I’vé reported a hun- 
dred or more trials for them in ten or 
more states. Here’s a typical lead, and 


the only way to open your report as far 


as Bill Brown, their editor, reasons. It’s 


Outdoorsman, 
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the opening of the report of the Glouceste1 
Country Trials at Glassboro, N. J. 
“Historic Glassboro, N. J., 


to visiting owners, handlers, and spectators 


played host 


during the two days running of the annual 
Spring trials of the Gloucester County Fish 
and Game Association at the club’s grounds 
near Franklinville, N. J. It was at Glass- 
boro that the field trial contingent made 
their headquarters. The Franklin House 
1770 and it was there that 
brigade of the Revo- 

The present 
owner, Franklin Davis, has preserved all 
of the suaint atmosphere of the original 
house, despite the fact that in 1909 the 
building was remodeled.” 


was erected in 
the first calvary 


lutionary War was formed. 


From such a lead you swing into a de- 
scription of the set-up of the club, the 
officers, the grounds over which the trials 
are run, the judges of the trials, a resume 
of the winners and finally, a description 
of the actual running brace by 
That’s the way W. F. Brown, the editor, 
wants field trials to be written up. 

There’s quite a few breed 
such as Hounds and Hunting, which pub- 


brace. 


magazines, 


lish material related only to the particular 


interests of their restricted subscription lists. 
I’ve been doing the lead article for Hounds 
and Hunting for several years. Here’s a 
lead to a typical article for this magazine, 
which happens to be devoted to beagles 
and beagling. ‘““The ‘Sho Country’ of Mary- 
land stretches its peninsular arm southward 
and is bounded on the east by the Sine- 
puxent and the Atlantic while its western 
stretch is lapped by the Chesapeake. It’s 
a country redolent with historic charm; a 
country famous for its muskrat trapping, 
a country which draws the water fowler; 
but equally it is a flat, fertile area replete 
with swamps and tangled fields wherein 


%9 


abound the cottontails. 


That’s the type stuff I. W. Carrel, the 
editor, wants: build up atmosphere, aware- 
ness of locale, and, of course, cottontails 
are the game which beagles pursue. Hounds 
and Hunting is a good outdoor magazine 
to start with; try it out. 

Now lead the magazine 


here’s a from 


1944 























AN APPOINTMENT 
ON oth AVENUE 


I am expecting you to come into my 
office and see what I can do for you in 
the way of sales. 

You say that is impossible—you live 
too far from 5th Avenue? Well... per- 
haps that is true, but my reports are the 
kind which evaporate space. Their per- 
sonal touch transports my clients right 
here to me in New York. 

Selling manuscripts is my business. 
Writing them is yours. If you just make 
ihat first appointment with me I feel 
sure that you shall desire many more, 
because I can get your manuscripts to 
the right editors much faster than you can. 


Editors want manuscripts which come 
from my agency because they have as- 
surance about them. I have been a 
literary agent for many years and I de- 
pend on my sales not just on taking 
money from my clients for reports. If 
your manuscripis are not salable but can 
be made so, you need my constructive 
help and suggesiions. 


Proper guidance is the only successful 
manner of approach to fiction writing or 
to any other writing. The first step is 
to let me have your latest work for 
appraisal. 


Won't you please make that appoint- 
ment with me in my 5th Avenue office? 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1944. I will handle you on 10% commis- 
sion. ; 

For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


| guarantee to all my writers that I never 
use their names in any advertising copy. 


Sincerely, 


GENE BOLLES 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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EARN MONEY 
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Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. 
1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
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HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A Low Cost Publishing Service 
for Authors 


} 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet formats. Send for free folder 
Pamphlet Distributing Co. 
The William-Frederick Press 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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on the road t 
Woul d you pay one d ll ir to wn n enti 
month’s text and as ments of the : \ idtial le Mz agazine 
> gna course in writing, without further obilgation? 
Of course, you would But you may say That’s sim 
ply isn’t po 
Well, that portunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with tl i itely unique ‘“‘dollar 
offer’ on MI’S fam writin ourse, which teaches 
pare t e in pr i t es, stories, anc 
vill 
thar u n get F 1 one 
of the famous text ‘‘Modern Wr 
ble extension le ire by an experienced 
ill of fic editorial suggestions. I 
you get two writing ssignmen so that you 
nay see exactly what sort of work the course offer 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. his is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pa 


ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. hi 








is an experimental offer which may have to be 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with ‘the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this ual plan. Whether you decide to go 
I » or not, however, the material we 
/ bligatior Fill out cou 
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DIGEST 

Lhe Southern Spo rtsman. Joe Austell 
Small, has just written me from Austin, 
Texas, that this magazine has been sus- 
pended for the duration. He tells me that 
he has acquired full ownership of not only 


The uthern Sportsman but The Western 
: S Heh 
Sportsman as well and that monthly publi- 
cation of both magazines, with editorial 
offices located in Austin, Texas, will be re- 


ufter the war. The lead of my yarn 
1a Be will serve to illustrate how 
sito stuff for a regional type outdoors 


dent, of course, 


d < 


“Ge OT? 


SUuITi¢ 


v1es 


magazine should open, depen 


he region. 
the 


on t 
of rincipal reasons I accepted 


“One pi 
Burt’s invitation to make that hunting trip 


to Georgia was because of the ‘Lady from 
Georgia.’ She had arrived in our town 
about a year before and immediately, 


had caused 


mong a certain group of men, 

furore. She was good to look at; the way 
she moved was all grace and beauty. The 
fellow that sent her up to Maryland had 
vouched for her. After one season under 
the gun in Maryland we were all convinced 
that she was IT. We even tried her in a 
few trials and she won: we 

Of course, in the next paragraph I elab- 
orated on the fact that the ‘Lady from 
Georgia’ was an English setter. But there’s 
your lead: It’s for a yarn in a southern 


magazine and the scene will be 


Nuff 


If you get stumped on technical points 


Georgia. 


sed ! 


library can prob- 
Conservation De- 
the Fish and 


local 


The 


1ember that your 


ren 
ibly help you out. 
of your State, 
Service, U. S. Department of the 
Vashington 25, D. C., will always 
with you. Pix and otherwise. 


partment or 
Wildlife 
Interior, 
( ooperate 

Before 


going into a list of the best cur- 


rent strictly outdoor magazines need I stress 
the fact that the best way to know how to 
slant an article for a particular issue of a 
particular magazine is to study several 
copies? 
OUTDOOR MARKETS 
ALASKA SPORTSMAN, Ketchikan, Alaska; 


Emery F. Tobin, Editor. Tobin will take any- 


thing that’s good and concerns Alaska. Good 
bet for those not living in the territory is to 
write a piece about a particular game bird or 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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animal found in Alaska. He averages twenty 
bucks a yarn. 

AMERICAN FIELD, 222 W. Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; William F. Brown, Editor. Bil 
Brown wants field trial reports. You'll probably 
have to contact a field trial club secretary to get 
your first assignment. They pay a good by-the- 
inch rate. Also use well-written hunting and 
fishing episodes. 

AMERICAN FORESTS, 919 17th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Ovid Butler, Editor. 
Predominantly conservation type articles. Re- 
ports very promptly and pays good rates on pub- 
lication. A little research with your local Fo1 
estry Department should turn up an aarticle 
two. 

THE AMERICAN RIFLE, 1600 Rhode I 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C.; C. B. Lister, 
Editor. Specialized stuff. Know your tecl 
data thoroughly before submitting. Take a gan 


oI 


lond 
Siaila 





der at an issue. Fair rates on acceptance. 

FIELD AND STREAM,515 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; David M. Newell, Editor 
The best in any man’s outdoor book. Always 
anxious to uncover new contributors. Pays goo 
rates and promptly on acceptance. 


FUR—FISH—GAME, 174 E. Long Street 


Columbus, Ohio; A. V. Harding, Editor. Slow’ 


to report, mostly well-illustrated trapping stuf! 


wanted; hard to hit and slow pay at low rat 

GAME BREEDER AND SPORTSMAN, 114 
E. 32nd Street, New York, N. Y.; O. A. Mac- 
Farland, Editor. Query first, low rates by ar 
rangement with author. Specialized stuff. 

HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Greenfield, Ohio; 
I. W. Carrel, Editor. Payment by arrangement 
with author and must be in line with reader’s 
interests. Pays on publication. See mag befor 
submitting. 

HUNTING AND FISHING IN CANADA, 
702-3 Castle Building, 1410 Stanley Street, Mon- 
treal; Ernest E. Shepard, Editor. Must be Cana- 
dian interest stuff; might be well to query first 
Must have good pix. Low rates on publication. 

OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y.; Raymond J. Brown, Editor. 
I once put a short stint on desk work for this 
mag. They want mostly how-to-do angle stuff. 
Same outfit that publishes POPULAR SCIENCE. 
Pay as high or higher than any outdoor mag. 
Very receptive to newcomers. 

OUTDOORS, 729 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass.; H. G. Tapply, Editor. apply went to 
OUTDOORS from NATIONAL SPORTSMAN. 
He likes good writing and this mag is as literary 
as any outdoor mag will ever be. Pays on pub- 
lication and averages about | cent per. 

ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, 1224 St. 
Catherine St., West, Montreal. K. Marshman, 
Editor. Been hunting or fishing in Canada? 
Okay, slant your stuff, but try to have pix. Pays 
on publication—low. 

THE SOUTHERN SPORTSMAN, 1109 W. 
10th Street, Austin, Texas; Joe Austell Small 





FLORENCE STARIN 


N my fourteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Saturday Evening Post, 
Cosmopolitan, Ladies’ Home Journal, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Household, Holland's, Every- 
woman's, Life Story and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 


“FIVE SALES IN A ROW,” 


erites Amy Henderson 


“Sales results you have achieved for me are a 
constant amazement. Four sales in a row and re- 
quests for more mater ail My success i que en- 
tirely to your frank, constructive and friendly 
criticism, with no punches pulled.’ 


If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IiIMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First 
mermill, 16-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections i 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired every page 
proof read Mailed fiat Fifty cents 1000 words 15 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing 


FLORENCE CASPER 
Hotel Pfister Miwaukee 2, Wis. 


opy on Ham 














The HOLLYWOOD EDITOR of a NA- 
TIONAL MOTION PICTURE trade maga- 
zine, who writes about the industry, reviews all 
pictures made, and knows most of the peopie 
who make them; the PUBLICITY HEAD of 
a Hollywood agency; and two professional 
story writers with agency backgrounds in the 
eastern magazine field; all believe there are 
writers and stories that have not been recog- 
nized, despite quality and ability. 

We can help the writer understand the needs 
of the studios and magazines. The plan is to 
read all mss. submitted, criticize or rewrit 
where necessary, and then accept them for 
handling as agents. Stories that can be sold 
to magazines will be placed. Many stories 
that are not written in style and slant to suit 
the slicks or pulps have plot and treatment 
that studios would buy. 

Where we have faith in the unusual tenor or 
excellence of a story not sold, we will include 
it in a collection of best unpublished stories 
which WE ARE ARRANGING TO HAVE 
PUBLISHED. Such a collection, backed by a 
publicity campaign from Hollywood, will re- 
ceive considerable attention and gain for the 
writer the recognition he deserves. 

No material will be accepted unless a fee of $10 
accompanies the mss. Please query first on 
mss. of over 10,000 words. 


LEE SNYDER 
627 No. Poinsettia Place 
Hollywood 36 California 
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YOL 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


f you mention this 


Digest 


on one story 


month's Wr 
Special Courses in Writing Short 


Stories—Writing for the Juvenil 
Magazines—and Writin Articles 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 








23 Green Street 


PROMPT TYPING sERvICe 





curate work, minor c rrec tions in si elling, pun 
d grammar, if i red. Every page 1 read, 





ail flat 45c per thousand words 10% discount 
over 10,000 words. First copy and carbon free 
Post Office Box 23 Wauwatosa (13), Wisconsin 








SONG WRITERS 


SEND US YOUR PCEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


songs eertaen cop y- 


Music composed to your wor ds; 
j nmediate 


rights secur Send us your best poem for 
examination and Free ‘Rhyming Dictionary 


RICHARD BROS. 












25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Illinois 
MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 

Write for my latest price list before ordering. 500 

3 or 4+ line names, address stickers, 25: 125 8':xI11 

letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or +4 lines, 

same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. Writer 

Books bought, sold, rented. 


Writers Supplies since 1935 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 
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" Book wit solicited 


THE PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 
3520 White Oak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 


WANTED: 


Part-Time Correspondents! 








have a typewriter, and some spare 


is a postal card with your name 


If you 
time, drop 
and address 
We are re: 
in various 
will not be 


ALLIED NEWS SERVICE 


Post Office Box 639, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N. Y. 


lists of correspondents 
Remuneration 
regular. 


1ewing our 
cities and 
large, but fairly 


towns 











stories and 


After war hit this one. 
Incidentally, Joe Small that Fred 
Gipson, one of their regular contributors, just 
sold a coon-hunting yarn to Reader's Digest for 
$600.00! See what outdoor writing for even the 


see reference in article 


writes me 


all mags can lead to? 
SPORTS AFIELD, Phoenix Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Paul K. Whipple, Editor. Likes 


than few by staff 


Also has roto- 


ood pix, but illustrates more 


artists. Likes plenty of action. 

gravure section. Pays 1 cent per on publication. 
From the above magazines you can 
yunce right into the general markets. It’s 


All general markets 
stuff. But 
) these in mind: Esquire, 
Collier’s, American, Reader's Digest, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Coronet, Cosmopolitan 
and Redbook—all of them used out- 


stuff. 


being done frequently. 
are friendly toward 
query first. Kee] 
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Monthly Chart for Article Writers 
By FRANK A. DICKSON 


FOR FEBRUARY 
1, A LADY EDISON OF YOUR 
STATE WHO HAS CONTRIBUTED TO 
THE WAR EFFORT BY AN INVEN- 


PION. Other inventions by the subject. 
During the more than 150 years of the 
United States patent office, over 20,000 
patents have been granted to women! 


MARKET: State newspapers. A woman’s 
magazine should be receptive. 

2. GROUNDHOG DAY. Prominent 
as the mayor and alder- 
disbelieve in the 
groundhog tradition. Their observations. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

3. THE HIGHEST FLOODS IN THE 
HISTORY OF YOUR COUNTY. Con- 
tact the and also interview 
Old Timers for The 
damage to property and livestock. Believe- 


persons of your city, 


man, who believe or 


“weather man” 
their recollections. 
it-or-not episodes in connection with the 


lc ¢ yds. MARKET: 


Sectional newspapers. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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4. THE HISTORY OF THE INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
’Twas on this day in 1887 that it was cre- 
ated. Slant: The value of the commission 
to the nation, in its supervision of all com- 


1944 +7 
tance telephone in war-time. The advance- 
ment of the telephone industry locally. 
MARKET: A newspaper. Trade 
journal copy, this. 

8. THE COLDEST COUNTIES IN 
YOUR STATE IN THE WINTER. Re- 
cord low temperatures. It was so cold that. 


local 


.. MARKET: State newspapers. 
9. “WAR MAYORS” OF YOUR 


mon carriers engaged in interstate com- 
Mayors who served during wars, 


merce. Various duties of the commission, 
especially in regard to your state. MAR- 
KET: The State newspapers. 

5. HOW TO READ PALMS, Side- CITY. 

lights about the practice of palm reading as the Spanish-American War, the First 
and its popularity down the centuries. Slant: 


Slant: How local citizens, especially mem- 
have taken up 


World War, and World War II. 
Accomplishments of their administrations, 


particularly in patriotic activities. MAR- 


KET: A local newspaper. 
AND THE 


bers of the younger set, 
palmistry as a pastime with interesting re- 
10. THE SMALLEST 
LARGEST STUDENTS AT A LOCAL 
OR NEARBY COLLEGE. The matter of 


sults. MARKET: A local newspaper. 
6. A KENNEL CLUB OF YOUR 
CITY. Dog shows that have been spon- 
sored by the club. Officials of the group. 


] Jogs in Wal fare. 


nicknames. Do opposites attract opposites ? 
Points dog raising. The subjects’ part in athletics; also their 
MARKET: A local newspaper. scholastic record. MARKET: A local news- 

7. TELEPHONE FACTS, PARTICU- 
LARLY OF A LOCAL NATURE. On 
this day in 1893, long distance telephone 
was opened between Boston and New York. 


on 
paper. 

11. THE COUNTY PHYSICIAN, His 
duties as the physician of your county; the 
most common ills at present; unusual ex- 
periences while county physician; his medi- 


Slant: The great importance of long dis- 
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MR. JACK Jack WoopForD 
Madea tae PO.B.—, Hollywood 
Uses Our Gentl mer you're whirl- 
Service! vinds. This is the quickest 
Why not 

you, too? Sour, ord 


.) ) 
HOLLYWOOD AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
1656 No. Cherokee, Hollywood 28, Calif., Ho. 634 
Our Typing Service has been operating many years 
for Hollywood writers only. 

Many Movie Writers are also novelists, new:paper- 
men, and feature writers. 
Send No Cash. Send in your MSS. We send our bill 





1 
have eve h 
Best thank to 
rf 


by return mail. If not delighted with charge or service 
your MSS. is immediately returned 
Short-Shorts to Shooting scripts. A complete typing servic« 











SONGWRITERS 
~~ Music composed to your words; songs re- 
sk vised; copyrights secured. Send one or 

more of your best poems for immediate 
4x consideration to America’s foremost creators 


* of songs. 
Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacon Bidg., Boston 8, Mass. 


SEND US CRIME STORIES! 
We need actual crime cases with Canadian 
or U. S. A. background for our four true 
crime magazines. Top Canadian rates for this 
material. Cheque or rejection slip within two 


weeks. Send, with or without pix, to 


DUCHESS PRINTING & PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 














104 Sherbourne Street, Toronto, Canada 





PSYCHOLOGY THAT WORKS will give you a 


FAST tiv: MIND 
TIVE 
to think-up new, profitable ideas; help you 


FIND YOURSELF the REAL YOU; 


discover your Rich, Creative Talents; uncover Hidden 
Opportunities and Earning-Power. 


Frank Tibolt, Ph.D., 4 G 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20 





HAVE YOU 


IMAGINATION? 


LEARN 


COMIC BOOK WRITING 


e EARN $30 to $50 for simple 10 page con- 
tinuity—$5 for synopsis. 

e FICTION WRITER: Plotting, Setting and 
Props, Villain, Script Make-up, etc., taught. 

e RESEARCHER of interesting and unusual 
true stories—put it into comic book form. 

@ FREE marketing offer if enrolled by Jan. 
31. $10 per course, payable in installments. 

D. Laurell, 81 N. Portland Ave., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











DOROTHY MACKENZIE © Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 


San Francisco, 2 
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cal career. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

12. LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. The 
birthplace of the so-called “Geat Emanci- 
pator” and of other Presidents. How the 
birthplaces have been preserved. Local citi- 
zens who have visited some of the birth- 
places). MARKET: A local newspaper. 

13. SLOGANS OF CITIES IN YOUR 
STATE. Get the dope from the chambers 
of commerce. How the slogans were de- 
rived. Were some industries, accomplish- 
ments, or traits of the citizens responsible? 
Is there a “City of Friendly Folks”? MAR- 
KET: State newspapers. 

14. VALENTINE DAY. How distin- 
guished citizens of your city proposed to 
their wives. Were any of them not nerv- 
ous? The total assets of the men at the 
time they “popped the question.” MAR- 
KET: A local newspaper. 

15. EXPERIENCES OF A LOCAL 
BILLPOSTER. How far does he travel 
weekly in posting placards and large signs 
along highways and public places. Un- 
usual signboards in your county. The bill- 
poster’s comments on persons who deliber- 
ately destroy the posted advertisements. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

16. A WOMAN OF YOUR STATE 
WHO HAS MADE A SUCCESS OUT 
OF THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 
How she got her start. Merchandise she 
sells via mail. Her mottoes for success in 
her lines MARKET: State newspapers. 

17. CURES FOR INSOMNIA, AS 
RECOUNTED BY LOCAL INSOMNIA 
SUFFERERS. And methods that failed! 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

18. A LOCAL BUILDER OF BIRD 
HOUSES. His workshop and his weekly 
output; the various styles and also the 
different sizes. Who are the builder’s best 
customers — men, women, or children? 
Slant: How the subject’s love of birds has 
found expression in bringing them com- 
fort and also helped him financially. 
MARKET: A local newspaper. 

19. THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF 
FAMOUS RESIDENTS OF YOUR 
STATE. What churches do they attend? 
Are they leaders in religious affairs, and 
are some Sunday School teachers? Did 
some originally plan to be ministers? 
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Slant: 
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A local newspaper. 


R ATHLETES OF YOUR 


STATE. Well-known athletes, both mascu- 


line and feminine, who make quite a figure 
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the opposite sex; 
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REWRITE Magazine 
The Magazine that Writers REREAD! 


REWRITE Magazine probably more permanent, 
more lasting in its practical he}pfulness to writers than 











any other periodical. It is Unique. Many writers use 
it as a constant desk reference. It helps them with 
their problems. 
[he proof of the pudding is that REWRITE con- 
tinues to sell as a ‘*C¢ mplete rile + years old now, 
too! rather than on a ingle subscr ption or copy 
isis. A very high percentage of the nearly 30,000 
pies in the hands of writers have been sold this way. 
RE WRITE is the direct product of the specific prob- 
lems flowing across a busy and _ successful critic’s 


lesk. He gives individual writers the answer, but all 
writers benefit. This is why so many professional au- 
thors are permanent subscribers 

REWRITE is newsy, too. Again and ag 
_— flashes of editors 


irst. REWRITE 
REW RITE 


iin it brings 
changing requirements to writers 
analyzes the new trends, too. 


co-sponsored the first poetry brochure pay- 


ing the winning poet a fixed royalty on every copy 
sold. : 
REWRITE exposes innumerable rackets preying on 
writers. WCS answers questions (gratis No need to 
be stung. 

REWRITE is Essent to every writer. Start the 
New Year Right! 4 Perfect Christmas Present. 
ORDER NOW! 

5 years (60 issues), $4.50 
Subscription, $1 per year. Club Rates. 

Trial issues, 50c 


Special Trial Bundles (Our Selection), 
15 issues, $1; 25 issues, $1.60. 


COMPETENT, DETAILED SERVICE 


Expert analysis with marginal comments, $1. per 1000 
words. Minimum fee, $3. (2 short-shorts), plus return 
postage. Subscribe to REWRITE today! No free 
copies, no postcard correspondence. Satisfaction Guar- 


ranteed Unconditionally 


It pays. 


Get in touch with me today. 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St., (Tro. 4858), Senay 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 192 








SONG POEMS 


SET TO MUSIC 


rk arranger, of many years experience with 
publis shers will paren ally criticize, revise, com- 
. Moderate rate 


Well-known New Y« 
big mu sic 
ps se 





or free bookie “GETTING AHEAD IN SONG- 
which will be gladly mailed on reques 


SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


oday 
WRITING. 


Dept. 41, 








activities of, 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for 
you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. Author of 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, ea $1.00. 











SONGWRI 


Phonog graph record 


TERS 


manu facturer offer songwriters 
are opportunity to collaborate with Hit C omposers on 
percentage basis plus moderate printing and copyright- 
ing charge Sul nie poems for examination and ad- 
vice without obligation. 


RECOLA RECORDING CO. 


TTIR, Hollywood 29, Calif. 
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SELL THAT STORY! 
WHY NOT? 


Keep it MOVING; 
markets. Get the 


but send it to SUITABLE 

maximum benefit from 
your spare time by letting your agent handle 
sales and other details at a minimum expense, 


saving you useless submissions to the wrong 
editors. 

A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
than 400 editorial 


back of the map tells 


in relation to more 
check-books. The 
you how we help you get 


the checks. 


whing a ae ae 
[Typing service at regula 


your share of 


rales 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! | Or ra of my st lents sold $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles ne My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE iat IVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know Write for terms 
Mention Writer’s Digest 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


Literary Instructor 


WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 






23 GREEN STREET 





d8ca Wort! $49. AaDay! 


isan ds of simple an rs 





I've earned that wr 4 
Corone t. Saturday ‘ 4 b My_ since 

to help others do like ise. DETAIL E D INSTRUCTIO? 
M. AG! AZINE SOURCES, 300 paying markets, $1.0U 


HIRSCH ENTERPRISES 
SPRING VALLEY, N. Y. 














SONGWRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 
FOR FREE EXAMINATION 
Write at once for your copy of NEW FOLDER, out- 
lining complete Services *rices, Information and 
Details for all Songwriters 





Free to You -—— Postpaid 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS IN 48 STATES 


Songwriter’s Guide and the Rhymer—$1.00 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE 


"America's Finest"’ 
Established 1938 


Salem, One, Indiana 








DIGEST 
Poetry 

We think your readers interested to 
learn that we have set a new minimum price of 
$5.00 for eer Will vou, the good 
listing of 





refore, be 
enough to make this change in your 
our policy of payment 

You might add, if vou will, that our poetry, 
ke all other material we publish, should reflect 
problems large and small, 
ay topics. We are 
cannot take 


women’s subjects, their 





: + 
motional as well as every- 


ivily stocked on war subjects and 





ything of the sort at this time. 
Grace MacRae, Secretary, 
to GERALDINE RHOADs, 
LIFE Story, 
1501 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


Have a Good Time 
Sin: 


The new magazine “Enjoy Yourself’ would 


like to hear from authors who have original (or 


material suitable for that magazine. 


eprint 

It consists of word games, puzzles, etc., with 
or without illustrations Much of the material 
is staff-written, but we would like to get some 
from writers if they will guide themselves by 


the general pattern used for the magazine. 
At present rate of payment is not high. 
Dorotuy SARA, 
PUBLISHERS PROMOTION Co., 
22 West 48th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Pigeon Fanciers 
Sir: 

[his magazine is in the articles 
pigeon fanciers 


market for 
dealing with the experience of 
Articles should be between 500 and 
1500 words in length and be accompanied by 
and $1 up for 


of all sorts. 


Payment is lc a word 


snapshots. 
snapshots on publication. 


THE Picton Lort, 


Cart NaETHER, Publisher, 
$442 Woodman Ave 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
Hat 
Or: 
Your Broadway columnist, Leo Shull, some- 


Automat as I 

along with 
the Main Stem, know 
saving nice 


oe ae ee : he >» 
times takes Dreakiast 1n the same 


do. I think his column 


the ott 


is swell, and 
1er kids that haunt 


Leo is a very amiable guy, always 
things about everybody 
What 


slur} ppi 1g 


impresses me most as I watch him 


down his scrambled eggs and coffee, 


is that hat he wears. Why, it’s simply beautiful! 
An alluring shade of green, it has a lovely broad- 
stitch circling the brim and crown. Could some- 
one please tell me where he got it? 


FRANK STEINECKE, 
7 Hopkinson Ave 


117 ’ 
Brooklyn po. N. Y 
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GOOD NEWS werrers: 


NOW ON THE PRESS—A right up-to-the-minute Plot Encyclopedia that sup- 
plies millions of plots for stories containing the colorful backgrounds, dramatic 
action and thrilling events associated with World War Number Two. The latest 
creation of Wycliffe A. Hill, author of the famous PLOT GENIE and numerous 
other books for writers, published by THE GAGNON COMPANY. Enough said. 


WHAT MAGAZINE EDITORS TELL US! 


“As you no doubt recall, we were still read- 
ing World War I fiction right up to the time 
of World War II.”’—Editor, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


“In my opinion, the number of men with 


taining than those we now publish, since the 
stories will be able to take their proper place 
in the matter of historic balance.”—Editor, 
Standard Magazines, Inc. 


“I believe there will be a market for good 


ols , > "1 : H la ; rea t ee ” + . .* . 
military service in this war 18 so great tha writing on the war.”—Editor, Fiction House, 
there should always be an active market in ae 
the future for stories that have a World War 
“Readers constantly ask for stories of 


II background. I predict that this condition 
will continue at least until the memory of 
this war is shunted aside by World War III 
—if and when.’’—Editor, Foreign Service. 

“T believe that there will always be a mar- 
ket for storics of this war; that is, for good 
stories, just as there has been for stories of 
in history.”—Editor, Sea Power. 

“It is my opinion, too, that these stories 
will be a good deal more dramatic and enter- 


SPECIAL OFFER 


every War 


World War One, which would seem to indi- 
cate that even into the next generation, 
stories of World War II will have a definite 
appeal to many people.”—Editor, Popular 
Publications, Inc. 

“It seems to me that fiction and articles are 
still. being published about World War I, and 
“Rome Hanks” is based on the Civil War.’’— 
Editor, The Elks Magazine. 


The various writer’s aids published by THE GAGNON 
COMPANY 


and written by Wycliffe A. Hill are too 


well and favorably known for us to say any more about this new book here. The price is 
$10.00 and if your order is one of the first hundred received we will include, absolutely free, 
Wycliffe A. Hill’s book PLOT SCIENTIFIC, a complete Course in Story Plotting, which 
] Be one of the first hundred! Better send your 


sells alone for $3.00. Use the Coupon below. 


order by Air Mail! 





Se aeeseseeeseensescenecesesenseecoscueucecusssssensenscesussacey 
The Gagnon Co., Inc. 
8749 Sunset Blvd., Dept. W 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


[] Enclosed find $10.00 for Wycliffe A. Hill's new Plot 
Encyclopedia for World War II Stories. 
CJ (I also want PLOT SCIENTIFIC). 


C) (I have PLOT GENIE). 


The Gagnon Company, inc. 
Dept. W, 8749 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood 46, 

Calif. 
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PERSONALS 








The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agencies 
and newspaper men throughout the United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word 
Cost for box number is $1.00. Advertisers report unusually 


fine results. 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, corre- 
spondence school or typist copy accepted for the column. 
Send copy with payment to cover the January issue on o 
before December 10. 


WANTED: to collaborate with an artist who can il- 
lustrate my juvenile stories. Harry French, Colton, 








WISH TO PURCHASE for my Collection, old horse 
racing magazines, books, programs. Box R-11. 


GUARANTEED Typewriter Ribbon Renewer, year’s 
supply, 50c. Ribbons re-inked, 25c. Hirsch Enter- 
prises, Spring Valley, New York. 


BACK-DATED MAGAZINES, foreign, domestic, arts, 
Catalog 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York 17, 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders. 
Booklet WD, Language Service, 18 East 41st St., 
New York City. 


GIFTS: Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercial quality. Poet’s, 
655 Charlotte, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, all Friendshippers and Cy- 
thereans! If you hear me—drop me a card? Char- 
lotte Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Washington, 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


CASH FOR POEMS—Kansas City Poetry Magazine, 
1314 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, Subscrip- 
tion, $2.00 a year for 12 issues; 25c a copy. 


RESEARCH, any subject, anywhere. Rates reasona- 
ble, satisfaction guaranteed. Hubert Hutton, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky. 


PERPLEXED? Retired physician, psychologist, writer, 
helps, $1. Bimashi Smith, 211 Cherry Ave., Long 
Beach, Calif. 


READ “SECURITY ACRES” a new book of back- 
yard money makers. $1.00 copy. Circular Free. 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, Illinois. 


HOW TO WRITE AND PUBLISH THAT SONG IN 
YOUR HEART $1.09 Money-Order, The KNIGHT 
PUBLISHING CO., Leonardtown, Maryland. 


ARE YOU GOING TO A PARTY? Would you like to 
sing a parody about the occasion and mentioning’ 
names of friends who are present? Send names 
(2 or 3), type of celebration (wedding, birthday, 
or other occasion), any other information. Costs 
THREE dollars. NO MORE, SPECIAL SONGS, 
P, O. Box 768, Hollywood, Calif. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS and HAPPY NEW YEAR to 
all my friends. May Kennedy, Box 1443, Indian- 
apolis. 


WHAT'S YOUR I. Q.? Measure your own intelligence. 
Confirm your own appraisal. Possibly discover hid- 
den ability. In your own home, take 20 minute 
test mailed you. When returned, psychologist ex- 
plains your I. Q., advises suitable vocations, school- 
ing. Test helps select course, schools, colleges, 
vocations within your ability. Test, results, and 
counsel complete, $2. Vocational Testing, Box 86, 


Highland Park, N. J 





COTTON BOLLS —Ideal Xmas Gifts —25c. Stuart 
Covington-Columbus, Miss. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


AUTHOR’S SECRETARY; young, attractive, cultured; 
fiction expd, East; Box R-6. 


SMALL APARTMENT, quiet, beautiful suburb, Rea- 
sonable. Bus transportation. R. 2, Box 1093, Tampa, 
Florida. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ADDRESS FOR YOU! 
Mail forwarded. 1040 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 4. 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list 
of new and used writers’ books. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, a 


WANTED: Sample copies of current army service 
and camp newspapers. J. W. Stenger, 208 19th 
Street, Rock Island, Illinois. 


FOOL-PROOF booklet on punctuation. Every prob- 
blem discussed and illustrated, 75c. Marjorie M. 
Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


STATE CAPITAL COVERAGE. Features, news 
photos, special assignments. Contact: Hall, 2501 
Lowell, Springfield, Illinois. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Group breaking up; has new 
Cook’s PLOTTOS and keys for sale, $8.00 each 
set complete. Joy Weissman, 306 East 171st Street, 
New York 57, Ws 


INDIANS—Customs, History, Costumes, Three ques- 
tions answered, $1.00. Return postage please. 
Mary Ann Rheam, 1804 S. Boston, Tulsa 5, Okla- 
homa. 


IF YOU WRITE you can win contest prizes! Our 
FREE booklet, “What Every Contest Fan Should 
Know,” is yours for the asking. Contest Service, 
Box 106, Brooklyn 1, New York. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable 
prices. Herald Printers, Albany, Wisc. 


WHILE WAITING FOR CHECKS have spare time in- 
come. 5 Volumes “‘Money Making Business Start- 
ers,” $1.00. Single volume, 25c. Burke Publishers, 
1345 Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Folio shows 
where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago Heights, III. 


BEAUTIFUL HAND TAILORED NECKTIES. 100% 
wool interlining. Sample $1.00. Matz Products, 
Reading, Pa. 


YOUNG MAN, writer, wishes unusual job suited to 
abilities and varied talents, in or around N., Y., 
preferred. Mason, 1607 N. Philip St., Phila, 22, Pa. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology or Metaphysics, 
and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home study. Char- 
tered college. Free Book. College of Universal 
Truth, 5153-M, North Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


OVER 200 SHORT-SHORT MARKETS, detailed, 
ag) agency records, 25c. Box 42, 542 Sth Ave., 
we. Ue Cae 20. 


ARTHRITIS? Let me tell you what simple remedy 
cured me. 25 cents coin. Mrs. F. J. Robinson, 617 
Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


101 IDEAS FOR JUVENILE ARTICLES. Send 
twenty-five cents coin or Defense Stamp. List of 
Juvenile Markets and their requirements, 25 cents 
coin or Defense Stamps. Lloyd, 5336-1, Almont 
Ave., Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


PLOTS. Don’t let lack of a plot stand between you 
and success. Plot outlines. Your choice of hun- 
dreds. No two alike. Any 10 for $1.00. M. Mad- 
rigal, San Diego 3, Calif. 


YOU’LL write salable humor after reading Frankel’s 
joke book. Exciting, stimulating, 13c. Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 





101 TESTED moneymaking ideas $1.00. Shorthand 
and Typing in six lessons, 25c. STOUGH, 250 
A. S. Bonnie Brae, Los Angeles 4, Calif, 
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MALE WRITER wants correspondence—that’s all! 
—with woman 30-45. No meetings; no marriage. 
Camera preferred but not necessary if lively and 
punctual penpal. Give age, description, details; 
state what you want and do your worst. Only long 
letters answered. Box R-3. 


WILL YOU LOAN your unused apartment to lady 
writing novel? No parties or drinking. Best care 
guaranteed, Or I’ll assist you as secretary, gene- 
alogist, companion, for room, board and leisure 
hours. I’m 33, congenial, attractive and unincum- 
bered. Box R-2. 


BOOK “Your Psychic Self’? best on subject. Obtain 
Breitfeld, 162 W. 44th St., New York 18. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots and outlines from published stories without 
plagiarizing. “‘A wizard for plotting.” Folio shows 
how. Price 50c. Writecraft, Box 202, Chicago 
Heights, Ills. 


SPECIAL: Any problems (or data) desired handled, 
Chicago area. Write in strictest confidence. Free 
consultation. Address ‘“‘H. M.” P, O. Box 611, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 


YOU ARE REVEALED by your handwriting. Let an 
expert analyze yours. Only $1.00. Box 353, Col- 
umbia, Mo. 





GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


LEARN TO ATTRACT riches, love, health, travel 
to you by using right method. Your horoscope re- 
veals much to promote your success. Send month, 
day, and year of your birth with $1 and 2 three 
cent stamps. Master Mind, 2341 Fauver Ave., 
Dayton 10, Ohio. 


DECEMBER, 1944 


THE BEST THING IN LIFE is life itself! If you 
don’t FULLY enjoy it—physically, financially etc. 
—study Progressive Humanology. Serve humanity 
in the greatest occupation on earth. Dime brings 
prospectus. David Ornsteen, Box P-29, Englewood, 
Colorado. 


452 MONEYMAKING HOME BUSINESSES, 10c 
Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS. Full instructions 
and 50 best markets sent for 25c, Charles Olive, 
Wilmar, Minn. 


SONGWRITERS CONTEST—$100.00 Cash Prizes. 
Authors Requested to Purchase Booklet—SONG 
LYRIC DIAGRAMS for $2.00. DETAILS FREE. 
Box 1, Salem, Indiana. 


GENUINE LEATHER ZIPPER WALLETS. Beauti- 
fully Morocco Grained. Sample, $2.00. Matz Pro- 
ducts, Reading, Pa. 


LONESOME ?—SPARKLING, ROMANTIC, Descrip- 
tions, Photos of Sincere ladies, gentlemen wishing 
marriage. Many wealthy. Send age and stamp. 
EXCEL, 2149 Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 


TEN QUESTIONS on article Writing answered by 
selling writer $1. Stuart Covington, Columbus, 


Miss. 
BECOME A NEWS CORRESPONDENT for several 


newspapers during your spare time, right in your 
home. Send a one dollar bill and a stamped self- 
addressed envelope for instructions by former re- 
porter. No further cost. Write to Louise Wynne 
Mello, Sniptuit Road, Rochester, Mass. 


WANTED, night watchman job on estate of elderly 
unmarried Lady or childless widow. Box R-13. 


“THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK on magazine article 
writing ever written.” That is what Jack Wood- 
ford says of Charles Carson’s ‘‘Writing the Maga- 
zine Article.” $1.50 from Writer’s Digest. 








COMFOR 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BETTER CHARACTER DESCRIPTION improves 
story dialogue. Learn new technique in “character 
at a glance,” 96 pages, $1.00 Postpaid. Write to 
Wisdom Publications, Box 572, No. Adams, Mass. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? Learn 
secret. Mees, 1909 Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR WRITING IS A TRUE PICTURE of you 
personality. A self addressed, stamped envelope 
will bring a penetrative analysis of you. HART 
MAN, 1433 Bdwlk., Atlantic City, - 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureaus, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting. John Davenport Crehore, 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. 


“CHRISTMAS or Miscellaneous greeting cards, 25 
for $1. Stamp for description. F. B. Wolcott, Rt. 2 
Cclumbia, Pa. 


CATHOLIC WRITER, i945 YEARBOOK. Fourth 
Annual Edition $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WDI, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


COIN, STAMP COLLECTORS, write for lists now 
ea Allen, 515 North Elmwood, Lindsay, 
alt. 





MEMORIZE BIBLE PASSAGES. Put God’s thoughts 
in yours. Study toward a degree, complete by 
correspondence. The world’s only institution of 
learning exclusively accrediting knowledge of Bible 
content for craduation. Non-denominational; no 
creedal instruction of any kind. International in 
scope. No resident study required. Ask for free 
catalogue. The American Divinity Academy, Inc., 
Secretarial Agency on R. R. 2, Holton, Indiana. 


LOS ANGELES FICTIONEERS: Sunday afternoon 
study group welcomes all, including diligent be- 
ginners. Sound technique (we hope). Script un- 
necessary first visit. No fees, no strings. Take 
“A” car north to Boylston, walk south. Near Ist 
and Beaudry. Writer’s Rooming House, 152 N. 
Boylston. 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Books and courses 
bought, sold, rented, traded. Thomas Reid, Ply- 
mouth, Pa. 


WOMAN, 36, desires correspondence with San Fran- 
cisco and Miami residents and visitors. Same age. 
ox R-5. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS. Questions answered on 
article writing, fillers, contesting, farming, 4 for 
$1. Genevia I. Cole, Route 3, Boone, Iowa. 


FREE TO WRITERS with any order—sample WRIT- 
ER’S FRIEND, containing marketing and writing 
tips. SUCCESS SHORTCUTS, 25c each, 5 for $1.00. 
1. SUPER-PLOTTER; 2. HOW TO GET INSPI- 
RATION; 3. POETRY FOR PROFIT; 4. GAINING 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING STYLE; 5. WRITING 
AND SELLING HUMOR. Will Heideman, Dept. D, 
New Ulm, Minn. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans, 25c. Reedy, 2149, 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
= magazine, page 49. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


FREE! “Lonely Lover’s Letter.” Hirsch Enterprises, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


WIDOW BY DEATH, unencumbered attractive, 
lived abroad, wintered in Florida and California. 
Likes music, theatre. Plavs chess, bridge, go'f, 
dances well. 135 Ibs., 5 ft. 4 in. Fiftyish, looks 
considerable younger. Aries Person. Has sufficient 
income for self Only. Seeks correspondence, Ameri- 
can gentleman with similar qualifications. Box 


R-13 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


OF COURSE YOU CAN SUCCEED. Psychological 
tests on 100,000 men and women failed to reveal 
a single one who lacked the qualities necessary for 
successful living, yet many of these people were 
complete failures! Efficiency engineers can double 
the efficiency of a factory; the same methods they 
use can be applied to your own life. If you are 
in earnest about desiring financial and social suc- 
cess, abundant energy, mental efficiency, youthful- 
ness and long life, send card for Pamphlet D. 
Don’t spend your money for magic, and please 
— answer this unless you feel that you will 

ever be os sfied with anything short of real 
success. an use earnest students only. Ells- 
worth Sos be 42 South 40th St., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa. 


NEED CASH? Spare-time, Money-making Oppor- 
tunities. Hundreds! Fully explained. Complete 
instructions, 25c. Homework Publications, 814— 
44th Avenue, San Francisco. 


LADY INTERESTED in Scribbling desires corre- 
spondence. No cards answered. Box R-16. 


MARRIAGE HYGIENE: Sex Guides, $1.00. Sexology 
Magazine, year’s subscription $3.00; sample copy 
25c. Hirsch Enterprises, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

USED CORRESPONDENCE course bargains. Be pre- 
pared when Peace comes. Write to: Phil Bruce, 
Box 341-AE, Palo Alto, Calif. 

WILL PUBLISH poems in Penpoint Serenade, authors 
share expense, submit on approval. Post Office 
Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York City. 





ARE YOU the most interesting man or woman in 
the United States? Your handwriting will reveal 
this fact! a A System of analysis used. Send 
sample of handwriting in ink on unruled paper 
with $1., to Thomas Ascardi, 2117, 7th St., Galena 
Park, Texas. 


JUMBO MAIL, many moneymaking magazine, publi- 
cations. Your name on numerous lists 25c. Jones, 
1210X, Dudley, Utica 3, N. Y. 





WANTED, mature male correspondents. Impersonal, 
names only, no meetings, no pictures. Intelligent 
discussions, philosophies up to Hegel, music, arts, 
current events, successful living. Box R-1. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; ‘“‘The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192612 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


SONGS PLUGGED, new method. Don Frankel, 
3622W Dickens, Chicago. 


JOIN THE NUMEROLOGY CLUB. Send full name, 
full date of birth and one dollar. Let this psy- 
chology help you. Charles Jacklin, 3423 Hollydale 
Drive, Los Angeles 26, California. 


HAVE DIFFICULTY in expressing yourself? 5 years 
experience writing letters, speeches, etc., for oth- 
ers, Rates reasonable. Box 200, Inola, Okla. 


FOLKS in England, Australia, Malta, etc., want 
American correspondents. Nice list, 25c coin. W. 
Garnet, 347 N. Main, Waterbury 14, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, Courses, bought sold, swap- 
ped. Box 613, Midland, Texas. 


YOU TOO CAN LEAN TO WRITE by writing your 
friends in service!!! Just read your booklet, 
“Personalized Letters,” by teacher and letter 
specialist, develop. skillful knowledge. Success! 

Mail 25c now. Norman Hall, Oak, Dalton, Massa- 

chusetts. 
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“LADY about Sixty, would correspond with gentle- 
man of the South, about same age.” Will answer 
any letters. Mrs. Clark (widow), P. O. Box 308, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


WHY were Eltinge, Francis Renault, Tommy Mar- 
telle and others so attractive to women? A mere 
man would like to know. Box R-12. 


LEARN what your handwriting reveals. Send sample 
and $1.00 for personal analysis. Box R-8. 





CARTOON IDEAS, other humor, written. Frankel, 
3623W Dickens, Chicago. 





“DON’T BE LONELY. Fun, friendship, love, ad- 
venture. Does your hometown lack the kind you 
crave? Friendships made to order.” “The Wish- 
ing Well,” 1245 Montrose Place, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


DISCOURAGED WRITERS! Dime brings ‘Easiest 
Way to Start Selling,’ with markets. Also, 25« 
each, 5 for $1.00—Formula and Markets for: 
1—Short-shorts, 2—Juveniles, 3—Detective Mys- 
tery, 4—Syndicates, 5—Love, 6—Western, 7— 
Adventure. SAMPLE WRITER’S FRIEND FREE 
WITH ORDER. Will Heidman, Dept. D. New Ulm, 
Minn. 


FREE LISTS! Self-help, psychological, metaphysical 
books, priced 10c up. W. Garnet, 347 N. Main, 
Waterbury 14, Conn. 





TALL gentleman wishes to correspond with girl 
under 35. _—_ 265, 207 East 84th Street, New 
York, N. Y 





IMPECUNIOUS IMPRACTICAL INTROVERT? 
Write, live together? Bechtold, 1110 South Eighth 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LONESOME? Send stamp for free registration blank 
and interesting details. Not a matrimonal bureau. 
“The Golden Eagle Club,” P. O. Box, 8197, Port- 
land 7, Oregon. 


ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of ‘“‘The Mastery of Life,” 
a fascinating book, will be given without price; 
let this book guide you to the conservative plan 
whereby you may widen your scope of Personal 
Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe 
T.B.H, AMORC Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San 


Jose, California. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Indiana. 


SELL YOUR MAGAZINE ARTICLES! Charles Car- 
son’s “Writing the Magazine Article’ tells how. 
Beautifully bound. An ideal Christmas gift. $1.50 
postpaid from Writer’s Digest. 





BACHELOR—broadminded, understanding, desires 
correspondence with girls or women interested in 
strange, unique, unusual subjects, manners, cus- 
toms or practices. Address Box 294; Herkimer, 





HIGH GRADE Short Stories, novels, articles, song 
lyrics, speeches, plots, advertising, etc., written for 
you! Novels a specialty. Zillman Literary Guild, 
4446 North Kildare Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


MEET NEW FRIENDS—thru our Personal Service 
dedicated to the promotion of interesting friend- 
ships. Discriminating clientele, all religious faiths. 
Ask us about our special free me “mbershi ip plan ex- 
tended to college men over 40 and young ladies 
under 26—no obligation. Write today or telephone 
Grace Bowes, any weekdav from 10 am. to 9 p.m. 
American Service, 236 West 70th Street (Dept. 
WD), New York City, telephone ENdicott 2-4680. 





CALIFORNIA WOMAN—College background, cul- 
tural interests, home-loving, refined, attractive, in 
40’s, seeks correspondence intellectually-inclined 
man, age up to 50. 


DECEMBER, 1944 ): 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





BUSINESSMAN with Literary Inclinations contem- 
plates establishing a Literary Agency in N. Y., 
would like as a partner a lady competent to take 
complete charge of such an undertaking on a 
profit-sharing basis. Please tell me all about your- 
self. Michael Leder, 512 5th Ave., N. Y. 





RADIO Expert makes sensational forecast. Write 
Bobbitt, 1609 Tenth Avenue North, Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 





THE CHALLENGE—New magazine for beginning 
writers. Contributions welcomed. $1.00 yearly. 
Stuart Covington, Columbus, Miss. 





DOMESTIC COUNSELORS—Expert advice on mari- 
tal, domestic, romantic questions; problems con- 
fronting war wives. Your letter returned with our 
discriminate opinions. Fee $1.00. Box R-4. 


BLUE? LONELY? NO DATES? “At last, real happi- 
ness!” This ‘Friendship Letter Society’ can bring 
you undreamed of returns in a new pattern of life. 
Strictly confidential details free. Write: The 
Friendship Letter Society, Box 430-W, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


“DISCRIMINATING Eastern Widow (now in West), 
embryo writer, desires to act as collaborator, com- 
panion, helpmate to high-minded unincumbcred 
widower (45-60).”’ Box R-7 

FAST MIND TRAINING, Vocational Guidance, Cre- 
ative-Thinking, Personality, Development, Cppor- 
tunity-Finding, Self-Advancement. Frank Tibkolt, 
Ph. D 5G, 185 Godfrey Ave., Phila. 20 





YOUTHIFYING SECRETS—How to regain and retain 
youth. Everything you need to know. Happiness— 
Banish loneliness and boredom. How and where to 
find a husband (not a matrimonial agency). How 
to be a super-woman—stand out in a crowd. Each 
$1. Money back guarantee. All questions on love 
and happiness answered-—50c and stamped en- 
velope. B. Thompson, P. O. Box 254, Back Bay 
Annex, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


CATHOLIC WIDOW wishes correspondence with 
practical Catholic gentleman, 60-65, sincere con- 
siderate and with means. One that can prove inter- 
esting friend. Box R-10. 


“PICTURE YOURSELF SUCCESSFUL.” An amazing 
book! Arouses hidden powers. Overcomes com- 
plexes. Shows way to greater riches. Fulfills de- 
sires. Creates happiness! Only $1, postpaid. 
MAIL-MART, 1216 North 21 St., Milwaukee 5, 


Wis. 


WRITERS! Earn $1 to $200 checks. Turn everyday 
experiences into cash. Enclose stamp. H. haug, 
1913 Rhodes, Arlington, Virginia. 


MAKE FRIENDS through the finest correspondence 
club in the country. The intelligent, dignified, 
strictly confidential, delightfully different manner 
in which it is conducted, appeals to the finer dis- 
criminating men and women. Gotham Circle, Suite 
502-L, 152 W. 42nd, New York 18. 





WRITER, THINKER—Wishes to discuss psvchologi- 
cal novels, plays, themes, Freud only. Peterson, 
3542 Carroll, Chicago, Ill. 





HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clippinz 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Eliza- 
beth St., Anderson, S. C, 





VERSATILE POWDER makes colored ink, poster, 
water color, oil, tempera, textile paints. Add water. 
Samples 25c. ALBY STUDIO, 1374 East 8th St., 
Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

LEARN HOW REVELATION MAY ENRICH YOUR 
LIFE—Broaden your perspective. Gain knowledge 
of the invisible universe and your place in it. 
Donation. Address Eindoo, Helotes, Texas. 


FOR SUNSHINE’s Gold on Hilltops, A mother’s 
Memory, Pure stars in Christmas twilight, Lord 
we thank Thee. Georgia R. Hutchinson, Bergen, 
New York. 
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WRITE A NOVEL 


TODAY’S 


IDEA MAY BE TOMORROW’S 
BEST SELLER 





En an w k 
s ire 1eT 
special rates 
CLARICE TRENT 
Box 285, Huntington Park, California 





My qualifications for composing melodies, writing 








lyrics and making revision speak for themselves 
+) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION 
phonograph records led by VICTOR! § ig be- 





e 
lieving. Send a card for my composing of 
One cent well spent. 

RAY HIBBELER 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


SONGWRITERS 








spn gl Typed 


Work guaranteed - 





minor ¢ ar copy 
free tra fror page C es thousand w 
Special rates on scripts over 10,000 words. 
CARRIE E. REASONER 
Apt. 5242 3421 Broadacre 


Portland 17, Oregon 











‘Barry Storm, Writer 


of fiction, features, 


books 


furnish 
and mar ke 
any length 
MAIL LITERARY TUTORING, $ 0 i 
postage handles all copy written regardless 
close fee wi th fir pt 

INSTRUCTION 
envelope and sepa 
Barry ‘Steven, Tortilla Flat, 




















SONG POEMS WANTED 


(For Musical Settings) 


We offer you the service you need to help 
you on the road to Songwriting Success. 
Our Complete Expert Service gives you 
musical settings for poems at 
reasonable prices with professional advice 
in promoting sales. 


your song 


Send us your Song Poems for free ex- 
amination and_ report. Subjects: love, 
mother, patriotic—any type. We'll give 
you full details of our expert Professional 


Music Service—that gives you musical set- 
tings for your poems. The result—finished 
songs copyrighted for your protection 

ready for publishers’ acceptance. Hit songs 
pay big dividends. You may have a song 
hit poem. Send your poems now. Or write 


for our FREE BOOKLET, “Let’s Talk 


About Songwriting.” 


UNITED MUSIC CORP., Dept. 7, SALEM, IND. 














B’ Way 


By LEO SHULL 




















Broadway. 


months ago a boy of 18 dropped into 


I’S a strange street, all right, 
Some 





our office and said, “I’m looking for a script, 

nd I was told you yw of some good ones. 
I've got the money to produce a show.” 

We at this fugitive from a truant officer 

d the names and addresses of a few 





lay agents, then promptly returned to our 








A few weeks later we pick up Winchell and 
see a story “there is an 18-year-old youth who’s 
g to open up an office on Broadway and 
produce a play. His father recently put $50,000 
1 the bank for him to @o show.”’ 


idered wh hadn't 


Broadway is our beat 


o this was and why we 





N riend sidles up, clutches our lapel 
breaks. It turns out to be a Roy 





this money be- 
army next 
iything the boy 


pop gave him 
is due to go into the 
ir and he wanted to do 
keep him happy. 
to Stec klex Ss office, 1] 
St., and behold, it’s our friend, 


W. 42nd 
flanked 


agents gct 


this time 
\ a portly publicity agent. (Press 
$125 a week, union scale, in NY. 

hi 1 him ‘Mr. 


info and 


Steckler,” 
walked out 


ckler productions are 








looking for plays. They will give prompt atten- 
tion and careful reading to all plays submitted. 
Please send them in before the army gets there. 
11 W. 42nd St., NYC 

* ” * 


With money bein iround like adagio 


ig tossed 
lancers, the number one problem in the white 
light district is to get hold of a theatre. There 


is a waiting list as long as Ham Fish’s face, and 


the case of one theatre we 
on 48th St., a show 
notice, and 


so that they can get into the theatre 


know of, the Cort 
a bad 


opened, got 
13 vultures are waiting to see it close 


with their 











show 
Some producers are offering a bonus of as 
ch as $10,000 the regular contract for a 
atre. The S rts who control almost all 
t tres, have bought rakes to take care of their 
weekly grosses. Sx producers who were ready 
o go into production and had their casts all 
hosen have begun postponing their shows till 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers, 





ne 
mc 
mc 


th 











Actors are taking up 
lying in bed late, 


next September, in 1945. 
modeling and producers are 
mornings. 

What the theatre needs right now is a 
Kaiser to quickly erect 50 
the vacant lots flanking B’way. Well, that'll come. 


The junk now running is 


He nry 


f 


houses on some Ol 


doing big business 
You could put a horseshoe match on a stage 
N.Y. and sell $3.60 seats for matinees. 

We wish we 
little theatres in NY that produce worthy shows, 
but they seem to have narrowed down to two, 
the Blackfriars, 320 W. St., NYC, whose 
productions are scanned by movie scouts and 

and bought. And the 
American Negro Theatre, 103 W. 135th St., 
NYC. There is no other little theatre group 
NY at present. 


could refer you to some of the 


57th 


producers, sometimes 


n” * * 


Gloria Swanson is looking for another script. 
501 Madison Ave., NYC. 
to play the leading role. She 


a play written by her mana 


Of course, she wants 
recently closed in 
Harold Kennedy 


up a new producing 





} 


Two young ladies opened 
firm. Carmen Lewi ies from Texas, and 
Nancy W. Stern, Baltimore. Miss I 
has been production assistant for Dwight Deere 
Wiman, and and Mrs. Stern 
first director of the legitimate theatre 
division of USO Camp Shows, Inc. They say 
they want to see scripts. avhoust Building, 
137 W. 48th St., NYC. 

Alexander Cohen 


, who cc | 





from Lewis 


Lindsay Crouse. 


was the 


must be 24 now) who has 


produced an average of two shows a year for the 
past several years, has closed his qffice and joined 
Dave Wolper. 
Wolper is a new producer, a former night club 


theatrical horizon 


in as production supervisor for 


operator, who zoomed into the 
this season with five shows, four of which have 
already 

This 
script. 
usual before he 


been produced. 
Mr. 


is looking for 


means for Cohen that he has no 
something un- 
He still 
“Angel Street,” 


helped put on as an associate pro- 


He Says he 
puts on another show. 
gets handsome from 
which he 
ducer. 

55 W. 42nd St. for Alexande 

Another 
become active again this season. 


royalties 


1 


I 
producer, John Chanin, has 
This fellow, 
28 years or so, did his first production about two 
years ago. It “Comes The Revela- 
tion.” He has some pretty good connections and 


young 


was named 
manages to interest stars in his shows. 
tie-ups with and organization 
which buy out performances to his shows.. 701 
7th Ave., NYC. 

One of the intelligent young producers 
in New York is Edward Choate, a quiet man with 
high standards. While in college he did 
publicity work during the summer recess for th 
Shuberts. When he graduated he 
into their organization as a 
Scripts which poured into the 
were laying around their desks and he started 


Has good 


unions other 


more 
som<¢ 


was taken 
house manager. 


Shubert offices 
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“LET'S WRITE ABOUT 


YOu" 


3y CHARLES CARSON 
(Foreword by Jack Woodford) 


What is said 
from the 


comes 


in this pungent new book 
pen of a hard-hitting com- 


mercial writer, not from the lofty perch of a 


literary 


shock 


may 


professor. 
vou, 


Carson’s candor 
things 


At times 


for there are some 


about the business end of writing that do not 


make polite 


writer wants the 


game he’s in 


conversation. 


and 
All branches of writing are 


But an honest 
truth about the 
where vou get it. 
dealt with, special 


complete 


here is 


emphasis being given to stories from personal 
The Price is $2.00 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Published by Writers Publishing Company, 
, 


experience. 


1337 Shatto St., Los 


Angeles 14, Calif. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat, accurate work, minor corrections in punctuation 


and spelling, if desired. 
thousand 


Mailed flat. 


free. 45c per 
10,000 words. 


Extra first page and carbon 
words, 10% discount over 


ESTHER LORY 


810 Dingledine Ave. 


Lima, Ohio 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited 
available to you for 
collaboration 


number 


of actual authors who are 
individual instruction, advice and 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 


New York 17, N. Y. 





509 Fifth Avenue, 





SONGWRITERS 


Lyrics to your Melodies, 
Professional work, Guaranteed to please you. 


ments, Recordings. 


Details and literature 


Melodies to your Lyrics. 
Arrange- 
Reasonable charge for A-l work. 


free. 


EDWARD MADDEN 


1300 Lodi St., 


Syracuse 8, New York 











Song Poems Set to Music 





Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 


trained and well-known composer. More than 


200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 


lication. 


Details of Collaboration 


Agreement 


will be sent, should your material be adapt- 


able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. 
510-M So. Alexandria, 


Master of Music 
Los Angeles (5), Calif. 
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Book manuscripts, stories, plays, 
Ten years experien 
typing service. i 
desired. I have’ helped mae cl ionte 


Write for details 
ELEANOR ALLEN—Reader for major studios 


Hollywood Manuscript Service 
Established 1935 


6666 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood 28, Calif. 












WRITER'S TYPING SERVICE 
Elite or Pica Type 


Manuscripts of all kinds typed neatly, accurately and tech 
nically perfect, in t proper form, by experienced typists 
First copy on 16 or 20 Ib. Bond, Carbon free Every page 

corrections in spelling grammar punctu- 
ation if desired 50 rer 1000 words. 10% discount over 
Poetry ic per iine. Mailed fiat PROMPTNESS 


GUARANTEED 
ALMA KETRING 


622 East Dover Street Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 


















WRITE wav'ro FAME & FORTUNE! 


Thousands of newspapers, magazines, book publishers. 
movie studios and radio prvingnies He clamoring for new and able 
writers! Biggest prices ever paid for acceptable stories articles 
books, plays. If you have the URGE TO WRITE. now’s the time 
to give it expression, by /earning to write the winning way! Our 
LOW-COST. fascinati self-instruction course requires only half 
hour daily for few weeks: may quickly qualify YOU for the big- 
money markets ‘Write today for free details. 


YOUNG’S INDUSTRIES, 107 Young Bidg., Kent, Ohio 















Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance 


NO OBLIGATION 
cripts for ges reading 
y if found navailat 
submitted to reliable Upubli shers 


CONSULT US 
We invite you to su 
gp — will be re 

accepted they will be 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE- RENSEB PRESS 
30 Church St., NEW. YORK CITY 7. N. Y. 











Establi 
Suite 439, 











SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to be- 

come a successful songwriter, 

INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER 
NOW! 

This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hol'ywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 


2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 


3. We give you full cooperation and inte‘ligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 
4. Free examination of all song material. 
Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 
talented writers who have already received na- 
tional recognition for iheir outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all we!l known for their work in 
Hollywood Motion Picture Studios end on the 
radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 
the excellence of our service, 
Send your song material today for FREE EX- 
AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 
Now!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-O P. O. Box 670 





Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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LET ME SCREEN SLANT YOUR STORIES! 


Compiete Literary Agency 


given expert crit icism 
4 ) script, 


read. <A few 
Shubert 


taking some home to years ago 
when several of the houses were 

prevailed to let him use one of 
the theatres to produce a show, he 


and to get 


vacant, 
upon them 
to invest some 
a few friends to do like- 
wise. This launched him on his way. 
produced a Paul Vincent 
White Steed,’ which didn’t 
But last season he did “Decision” 
which was a high spot in our theatre season. He 
carries a great dea ct in the and 
producers often ask him to them as 
producer. 
If you have a distinguished play we 
you write Mr. Choate, 225 W. 44th St., 
Norman Corwin not onl 


of his savings 
Two years 
ago, for example, he 
( arroll opus, “7 he 
fare so well. 
1 of resp theatre 
ome! join 
ssociate 
suggest 
NYC. 


writes for radio, but 





sania’ s material, which he 


networks. He 


n adapts other 


then produces over the uses 15- 
inute to one-hour scripts. He has been given 
office in the CBS Building, 485 Madison, 


floor, and sent to him 





your ideas may be 


One of the richest 
Friedlander, head 


very active Il! snow 


men in the theatre, Emil 
Dazian Fabrics, has become 
1 recently. He 


produ 
invests in them, but has 


ction 
announced 
One 
kindest men we know. He set 
up an office a few weeks ago at 246 W. 44th St. 
His other office is at Dazian Fabrics, 142 W. 
14th St., NYC. 

William 


coming more 


not only 


he would now like to produce on his own. 


of the finest and 


} 


Eitelson, 'a theatrical attorney, is be- 


and more instrumental in the suc- 


] “os re 1 
jauncning oO: snows. 


cessful 


He brings authors 
and producers together, often interests famous 
directors and stars to join into the production 


f } Probabl good mar keep on vour 
ol a show. robaDiy a good man to keep on your! 
vou have trouble 


608 Fifth Ave., NYC. 


* * * 


11st in Case 


financing your play. 


Harry Fromkes, who bought a theatre for about 
a quarter million this season, is looking for scripts. 
Mr. Fromkes is a office at 32 
NYC. 

Max Brand, a director who produced a pageant 
at Metropolitan Opera last summer, has moved 
into the theatrical office of Max J. Jelin, 115 W. 
+4t} He will operate from here now. Has no 


lawyer with an 


Broadway, 


w script that we know of vet. 
Since his last show, ‘Violet,’ closed, at this 
iting, Mr. —. Dageo ies has no script on 


deck. 137 W. 48th 
We ake to a sae 


she told us that she 


NYC 

agent some days ago and 
had sold 17 shows so far this 
to sell plays toa 


going to get a theatre to 


“But it’s almost a crime 
Where is he 


present them?” 


season. 


producer. 


The agent is the Liebling-Wood office, 551 
Fifth Avenue, the most active agency in New 
York. 


ent who sold 
and with 
movies now 
Yordan writes), has 


NYC. 


Meanwhile, Claire Leonard, the ag 
Philip Yordan’s play “Anna Lucasta” 
it Mr. Yordan to the 
wants to buy anything Mr. 
516 Fifth Ave., 


everyone 


new office quarters, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Mary Leonard Pritchett’s new office is at 55 
W. 42nd St. Pretty successful play agent. 

Edith Gordon, play agent, has taken on the 
role of producer this season. She will present 
Albert Bein’s new play. A very logical step for 
an agent. If you can’t interest a producer in a 
production, why not raise the money and produce 
it yourself? Her new office is now at 11 W. 42nd 
Street. 

Matson and 


| 


Duggan, the 
dissolved. Harold Matson has set up his own 
office at 30 Rockefeller Pl. They handled William 


Saroyan and other well-known writers. 


play agents, have 


* * * 
Thirty-two shows are running on Broad- 
way, and doing capacity business. If 
enough theatres, it is likely that 100 or mor 
would now be on the boards, for New York is 
jammed with visitors. It’s become a shrine for 
entertainment seekers. 


now 


there were 


* * * 

One of the interesting phases of our theatre is 
the way its children have 
the national and political scene. A new committec 
was formed, “The Independent Voters Committee 
of the Arts and Sciences,’ and they set up quar- 
ters right smack on the stem, at the Hotel Astor, 
t5th and Broadway. Here suddenly developed a 
culture colony, great talent 
worked every day for the election of Roosevelt. 
Orson Welles, Frederic March, Jo Davidson and 
hundreds of others made this their daily head- 
quarters. The most interesting feature is that the; 
produced shows which jammed Madison Square 
Garden with 20,000 people several times. Com- 
posers wrote and lyrics, Moss Hart, 


thrown themselves into 


where and famous 


special music 


Geo. S. Kaufman and other top-notchers wrote 
special material, and these were not only shown 
at the Garden but were made into records which 


taken out to street crowds for 
ganda purposes. Some of the songs are 
become famous, we'll warrant. For instance “The 
Free and Equal Blues,’ by Earl Robinson and 
Yip Harburg, deserves to become a classic. 

Anyhow, this committee is going to continue 
after the election, to promote programs and mate- 
rial which will back up the President on the 
home front in his social and war measures. It’s 
a wonderful think. Every city should 
have an “‘Arts and Sciences’ committee to create 
material and shows or programs for city 
neighborhood educational purposes. Think of 
all the work that needs to be 
national unity, racial 
political amelioration. 

It’s not only a superb outlet for artists but 
will do more to individual artist’s 
prestige and talent than anything we know. But 
if they’re all pro-Roosevelt it’s not so good. 

You don’t have to have a Broadway house 
selling $3.60 seats to begin your debut. If you 
do something fine, the scouts will seek you out, 
you are. 
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/$, 0. S. FOR TALENT) 


Radio needs you. Answer the call by learning radio | 


writing through a sensational new home-study 
course. Amazingly low in price; money-back guaran- 
tee; course headed by professional NIKKI KAYE 
Inquire today 


20 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


THE KAYE COURSE 











Nau to accomplish y« 
MOTIVATION: Nature’s Five Question System of Reason 
and Creation, by George Cornelius Johnson, special adviser to 
the US and USSCT in the world famous Gold Cases (79 Law 
Ed., 915; 95 ALR 1337), ntains the only knowledge ar 








Q t Ss Oo 
a s ti or ell 00 
fe ly eu erstanding 
s ve ri s 28, the 
and Psa er 
taught to Paul thor ALL 
ORALLY. Your tui 1 of « rse 
letails and to read our $100 10-lesson text free merely mail 
$3, which will be refunded if books are returned in 15 day 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 


2424 Whittier Bivd., Zone 23-H Los Angeles, California 





INDISPENSABLE TO SUCCESS 


he following services are offered to you at greatly 


reduced prices: 


Collaboration Poetry Service 
Typing Research 
Criticisms Ghost Writing 


Writers Library Market Information 
Plot Criticisms Plots Written 
Sales Service—no reading fee. 
For detailed information for these and other 
services please write: 


SOUTHWESTERN WRITERS’ GUILD 


3520 White Cak Drive, Houston 7, Texas 








WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 
writing for our circular 


FARRELL & ROBER 


Literary Agents j 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York City (19) 
VAnderbilt 6- 3889 
markets 





est 











TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte My 
years of experience can help you. 


12¢ a@ page—TI copy free 


HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Virginia 








IMPRESS EDITORS 


Professionally typed manuscripts do that. 


Minor corrections 
Mailed flat 
50c per 1000 


ELSA BARNES 
1520 West 17th Ave. 


Ww ords 
‘ree carbon 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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WRITER’S MARKET 











Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Funny Book Magazine for Young People, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 17. Beatrice 
Lewi, Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 10c 
copy; $1.00 a year. Published by Parents’ Insti 
tute for children form 4 to 7. “We use stories 
from 1200 to 1500 words, dealing with everyday 
activities of young children, animal stories, 
fantasy, folk tales, and other subject matter ap- 
propriate for the above age group. Also comic 
scripts on above subjects; details upon request 
No articles, photographs or poetry. Report in 
two to four weeks. Payment is $35 per text story 
and $3 to $5 per page for comics, on acceptance.” 

Gateway (formerly Queens’ Gardens), 932 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsy!- 
vania. M. E. Anstadt, Editor. Issued weekly; 
75c a year. “We use adventure, mystery, sports, 
historical, school and nature stories for teen-age 
girls. Short stories, 1500 to 3000 words; serials, 
four to eight chapters of 2500 words each. Also 
500 to 1000 word articles: nature, vocational, 
hobby, science, biography. We buy photographs, 
especially with articles, and occasionally poetry. 
Report within a month. Payment is Yc a word 
for stories and articles, 10c a line for poetry, 50« 
to $5 for photographs, on acceptance.” 


Second-Class Magazines 

Practical Knowledge Monthly, 321 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. V. Peter Ferrara, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. Self-advancement magazine for young men. 
“We use success stories of famous people, past o1 
present; applied psychology; how-to-do-it me- 
chanical articles, not too technical; popularized 
science and invention; personality and human- 
interest stories with an optimistic tone. Photo- 
graphs and drawings essential. No fiction ot 
poetry. Report in one week. Payment is base 
rate of 2c a word, $3.00 each for illustrations, 
on acceptance.” 


Pulp Adventure Magazines 
Doc Savage, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor. Issued monthl: 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We need good ad- 
venture stories—even off-trail ones—from 1000 
to 8000 words. No photographs or poetry. Re- 


port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 

Five-Novels Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. Florence McChesney, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; $25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We use adventure, sport, murder mystery, West- 
ern novelettes, 15,000 to 20,000 words in length, 
and occasional historical romances. We want 
colorful backgrounds, good _ characterization, 
tightly knitted action plots. No articles, photo- 
graphs or poetry. Report usually in two weeks. 
Payment is 1c, on acceptance.” 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City 20. Dorothy MclIlwraith, Editor. Issued 

i-monthly; $25c a copy; $5. a year. “We use 
fiction from 3000-word short stories to 90,000- 
word serials: mystery, action, adventure, sports, 








Western, Northern—in fact, any outdoor action 
setting with a distinctly masculine appeal, strong 
plot, good forthright characterization and action. 
Outdoor verse occasionally used. Report in three 
weeks. Good rates, on acceptance.” 
Poetry Magazines 
Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, California. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use the best lyrics 
obtainab . no free verse), the usual limit being 
50 to 60 lines. Also book reviews, not over 500 
words, of current books in the field of poetry. 
Best to query before submitting reviews. Report 
in three weeks. Payment in prizes only.” 
Experimental Magazines 
The Tanager, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 
Grace Hunter, Editor. Issued four times a year; 
25c a copy. “We use stories up to 2000 words, 
and poetry. No articles or photogrs aph s. No pay- 
ent except two contributor’s copies. 


Book Publishers 


The Bruce Publishing rig oe 540 N. Mil- 
waukee Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin. William 
C. Bruce, Editor. “We pub shh novels, 70,000 to 
80,000 words in length, that have a high literary 
quality and emphasis upon theme running along 
with the story plot. These books are directed to 
the subscribers of the Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion and a large distribution results therefrom. 
Because of the tenor of the fiction required for 
this book club, our standards are rather high. 


















We do not wish to have particularly religious 
and emotional rather those that por- 
tray an understanding and depth to the working 
out of everyday problems with, of course, in- 
terest in the development of the story. We are 
fiction and at the 
present works directed to 
girls between the ages of 10 and 14. These should 
be snappy, but not merely the coke-sipping type. 
Royalty basis.” 

F. S. Crofts @ Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 3. F. S. Crofts, Editor. ‘We 
publish only basic texts and reference books for 
college and university use. Royalty basis.” 

Crown Publishers, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Edmund Fuller, Editor. “We publish 


writings 


interested in juvenile 


time 


also 


are looking for 


general fiction and non-fiction, no preferred 
length. Report in about six weeks. Royalty 
basis.” 


Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 16. Frederick V. Fell, Editor. “We 
are always in the market for good solid fiction 
running from 80,000 to 100,000 words. Can use 
non-fiction along the lines of how-to self-im- 
provement and other topics of general interest. 
We do not publish poetry. Report in approxi- 
mately three weeks. Our royalty arrangement is 
always based on at least $250 advance and up, 
depending on the author’s reputation and kind 
of material submitted.” 


Gramercy Publishing Company, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Alice Sachs, Editor 


BOOK HORS 


COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"I'm so grateful to you for your 
splendid suggestions—I am indeed. 
| think revision has made an al- 
most unbelievable improvement in 
the story. | believe even the ex- 
acting A. L. Fierst (and thank 
heaven that he is exacting) will 
agree with me in this,"' writes 
Mary Gates of Wsconsin, an au- 
thor in whom two large publish- 
ing firms have expressed a definite 
interest. 


LATEST SALES: Another contribution to the now well pay- 
ing western field—TRIGGER TRAIL by a new writer, Roy 
Manning, sold to Macrae-Smith. Watch this author. And 
another mystery sale to Dutton for an author whom | broke 
in with her first book less than a year ago; plus another re- 
print sale—$500. 


YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 
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The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 


DECEMBER, 1944 


DESTINATION 
UNKNOWN? 


And What About Yours? 


Do you know where YOU are going at the 
end of this year of 1944? 

One of the most comforting feelings a 
writer—beginner or professional—can have 
is to know exactly where he is going, pre- 
cisely what he is going to do, what markets 
he is going to write for. That wavering un- 
certainty from myriad market tips dissipates 
your energy; keeps you from hitting the one 
vulnerable spot in the editors’ defense. 

Let's Look At The Record—Again: “That 
was an original idea of yours," writes a Baiti- 
more physician, “and you have a right to 
pat yourself on the back for having the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST give me a 
bid." 

| arranged for another client to do two 
monthly columns for a new magazine. Know- 
ing about these writers helped me put them 
on the right track; the same information 
about scores and scores of others has ena- 
bled me to do the same for them, and will 
enable me to do the same for you. And as 
we go to press, sales for writers who know 
where they are going, and who are going 
to get there: Novelettes, first sales, repeat 
sales: $1790. 

WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscripts—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which is why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 

LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COM- F SELL 
PANION, AMERICAN, THIS WEEK | You 
ond other top outfits, plus, of course, | regularly, you 
the pulps, the confessions, thefeature | can be developed 
and the various specialized markets. for the better 
My sales commission is 10%. After paying markets. 
| make a couple of sales for you, | Many of my pro- 
drop all fees. My rates for personal fessionals came 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- to me after hav- 
sion, and experienced marketing of ing made a few 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- sales on their 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any own. Write me 
script; 50c per thousand words there- full particulars 
after. Poems, $1 each. Remember about yourself. 
that my work with thousands of au- No fees or por- 
thors has made every one of your tions of fees — 
writing difficulties familiar to me. straight commis- 
sion if | take 
you on. 








Send me your best manuscripts now 
and be sure to tell me about yourself.* 
*My Zone Number is 17. 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 


© 1§ FUN TO READ— 
rely 


FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 


money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 


prices, 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about the job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 

Come In—The Reading's Fun! 

A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 


and we'll refund your money in full. Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 


read! 


make such a guarantee. 


Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 


Address 


. State.. 














“We publish light romances, 60,000 to 65,000 
written in third Report in six 
Payment is $150 outright; royalties over 


words, person. 
weeks. 
2500 copies.” 

Ralph T. Hale & Company, 3 Joy Street, Bos- 
ton 8, Massachusetts. Ralph T. Hale, Editor. 
“We publish full-length non-fiction of all sorts, 
including cartoon books, how-to-do-it books, gar- 
dening subjects, and art books. All books pub- 
lished on royalty basis, usually 15% of pub- 
lisher’s charges to start with, a high percentage 
when a fixed quantity has been sold.” 

Hastings House, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. Walter Frese, Editor. “‘We publish gen- 
eral non-fiction, including travel, regional, biog- 
raphy, Western Hemisphere. Buy photographs 
also. Report in two to six weeks. Royalty basis; 
photographs bought on royalty basis or per pic- 
ture.” 

Horizon House, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. E. R. Forbes, Editor. “At present we would 
like to have ONLY one book on advice to high 
school graduates on how to get along in life. 
Choosing a vocation, life in business, professional 
life, requirements of You and articles and essays 
of this kind to make a book of about 128 pages 
about 20,000-30,000 words). ‘You Have Fin- 
ished High School, Now What’ title will describe 
our requirement. Report in two weeks. Royalty 
basis.” 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, 
225 S. 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Solomon Grayzel, Editor. “‘We publish books 
on Jewish history, literature, biography, etc. We 
to 75,000 words. 
No set rates.” 

Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City 16. Arthur Pell, Editor. 
“We want good fiction over 60,000 words. Sug- 
gest writers send a synopsis before sending actual 


Report in about three months. 


manuscript. Report in four to six weeks. Royal- 
ies of 10% and up.” 

Moody Press, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. Don Norman, Director. ‘‘We publish 
fiction, 25,000 to 75,000 words. Also non-fiction: 

1) Moody Colportage Library, 30,000 words. 
Evangelical literature of highest type only. Uni- 
form series, 128 pages. (2) Evangelical books on 
varied timely religious subjects, in addition to 
doctrinal, Bible study books; 20,000 to 100,000 
words. Report in two months. Royalty basis; 
outright purchase of Moody Colportage Library 
books.” 

Murray & Gee, Inc., 1622 N. Highland Ave- 
nue, Hollywood 28, California. Theodore Du Bois, 
Editor. ‘“‘We publish fiction and non-fiction, 
60,000 to 80,000 words. Also juveniles, illus- 
trated, any length. Rarely publish poetry. Re- 
port in 30 to 60 days. Royalty basis.” 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Muriel Fuller, Editor. “At 
the present time we are publishing only juvenile 
books and some religious books. The paper short- 
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age has forced us to curtail our list drastically. 
Report in four to six weeks. Royalty basis.” 
Phoenix Press, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Alice Sachs, Editor. ‘‘We publish Westerns, 
mysteries, and sophisticated love stories, 60,000 
to 65,000 words. Report in six weeks. Payment 
is $150 outright; royalties over 2500 copies.” 
School Tests Institute, 800 West Duarte Road, 


Arcadia, California. G. Benedict, Editor. ‘‘We 
publish educational tests for elementary and high 
schools and colleges. Also industria] tests. Re- 


port in two weeks. Royalty basis.” 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. Phelps 
Soule, Editor. ‘‘We publish scholarly books.” 

Yale University Press, 143 Elm Street, New 
Haven 7, Connecticut. Eugene A. Davidson, 
Editor. “We publish non-fiction books.” 


Trade Journals 
American Journal of Nursing, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City 19. Helen W. Munson, R. N., 
Associate Editor. “We articles and other 
material on the treatment and nursing care of 
patients; on administration of nursing services of 
various kinds: hospital, industrial, etc.; on nurs- 
ing education; and on the interests and problems 
particularly of the professional side of the nurse’s 
life. The editors are always glad to read manu- 
scripts which lie within the special field of the 
magazine. Prospective authors are urged to study 
the content, then write the editor and describe 
the article before writing it. Photographs should 
be glossy prints and line drawings should be done 
in black ink. Each illustration should be accom- 
panied by its caption or other suitable identifica- 
tion. Payment is approximately Ic a word for 
original articles, with special arrangements for 
special articles.” 

Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued 
monthly: 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We occa- 
sionally buy material of a technical character re- 
lated to bank operation and bank management. 
Do not use fiction or poetry and seldom buy pho- 
tographs. Payment is 1c a word, on publication.” 

Purchasing, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. S. F. Heinritz, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘‘We use articles on 
industrial and governmental purchasing, methods 
and policies; industrial materials and their uses. 
Advise querying editor on subject. Also use in- 
terviews with purchasing agents, and sometimes 
buy photographs. Report in one week. Payment 
is lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Self-Service Grocer, 114 E. 32nd Street, New 
York City 16. Gordon Cook, Editor. “We 


use 


use 


articles from 1000 to 2000 words in lengths, 
dealing with large volume retail or wholesale 
grocery outlets. We want illustrations with all 


stories. These, wherever possible, should be 8x10 
glossy prints. Where it is necessary to get an 
outside photographer, we will have to pay the 
cost. Payment is lc a word, plus $1.00 for each 
accepted illustration plus photographer’s charge.” 
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Beginners 
Only 
Oo 


Lay 


oy the 15th of eachmonth WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students tn tts Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Begtnner’s 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements tn writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


6, ere = of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable Eng- 
lish in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
stonal editors who will take an indt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 
Address 


City. . State... 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 


ees SEE EE 
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RICHARD TOOKER picenic Ariz. 


Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 
Consideration reading of sh« rt stories, $1.00 each under 
6,000 words. Short-shorts ,000, 2 for $1.00 (mi 
1.00). No Brief if unsal abies, or 
detailed treat ‘ atest 
market ini 
No folder; 
ment on ly lose irt e 
Own sa arly 100" pt bI ica ations from ten Yi cks pt gh 
pulps ar aon firms lients have sold to the Post, Esquire, 
This Week, book publishers. 








A GREAT LITTLE WRITER’ 4, BOOK 


“Writing. for ; a Living i by Richard Tooker, 
A 


€ 


y 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
Central Sta., Phoenix, Ariz. 

















WRITERS ! 


We special 

and marketing 

tions Cou REE m chet ng Re ircular 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS’ ‘BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W. D., New York, N. Y. 














JUST PUBLISHED! 


TECHNIQUE SELLS 
THE SHORT SHORT 


By ROBERT OBERFIRST 
POSTPAID 
has just published in k oe 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 

the series of short short story analyses by_Robert Obs 
first currently appearing in Writer. These. chat tere 
analyze penetratingly the t he y 
quality, slick, ag and syndicate 

should help you in the writ 
your short sho rts in current 
include 

. Writing the Short Short Story. 

. Cutting Sells a Short Short. 

. Analysis of a Pulp Magazine Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a Liberty Short Short. 

Analysis of Liberty’s $1,000 Short Short. 

. Analysis of a Collier’s Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a This Week Short Short Story. 
Analysis of a Quality Magazine Short Short Story. 
Analysis of an Esquire Short Short Story. 

Analysis of a Ladies’ Home Journal Short Short Story. 
. Analysis of a New Yorker Short Short Story. 


Send Your Order for this Valuable B 
rut 


$2.00 


markets 
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ROBERT OBERFIRS 


Literary Agent 
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Continued from page 39 
We have in mind the Catholic University in 
Washington,’ D. C. Suddenly one of its te achers 
Yegan producing shows in an auditorium, and 
Walter Kerr 
1 all the producers and movie companies mak- 
Igramages to D. C. Three were bought 
few months. Kerr was brought to 
At present he is directing one of his 
shows, which has been taken over and produced 
Theatre Guild, ng Out Sweet Land” 

America by its songs. 
the Pasadena Playhouse in Los 
the Hollywood Theatre Alliance, 
groups which have made themselves into 


thin one season this tea 


Broadway. 


y The 


history ol 


itary theatres. 
others too: the Cleveland Play- 
Neighborhood 


Chere are 
house, and in Philadelphia, the 
Players. 

Writers who do not join into local activities 
and local theatre groups are missing great oppor- 
tunities. 

And the best opportunity of all is with the 
Most cities are beginning 
birth to united trade union councils. 

more than ready to listen to your 


in your town. 


proposition to produce a show for them with 


their assistance in buying out benefit perform- 


Right from the Horses Mouth 
Sir: 
Editor's Note: 

The following letter, from a leading book puplisher, 
was submitted for publication, provided the firm's 
name be omitted. The caps used in the letter 
below are ours, and they are there for emphasis 
bearing out the point made in the introduction to 
Markets For Condensed Books" on page 28 of this 
issue, 

Under normal circumstances, all reprint rights, 
whether in cloth bound format or paper bound 
format, are controlled by the original book pub- 

her. At the present time we believe that most 

blishers are submitting books for reprint direct 
to interested firms. 

We ourselves do not employ any agents in the 
placing of reprint rights with the various firms 
with which we do business, and we do not know 
of any publisher who employs such agents. 

Contracts for reprint are drawn up in general 
between the original book publisher and the re- 
print house. The author’s signature is not re- 
quired, rests with the 
publisher. Most of the reprint houses described 
in your article are very vigilant about covering 
the total reprint field in order to scout out ma- 
terial for themselves. The author has to abide 
by the publisher’s decision in the majority of 
these cases UNLESS THE AUTHORS HAVE 
HAD SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS WITH 
THEIR PUBLISHERS IN REGARD TO RE- 
PRINT RIGHTS 


and the decision generally 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 











